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PREFACE 


Visitors  and  tourists,  particularly  those  from  outside,  it 
appears,  feel  the  necessity  of  a  brochure  that  briefly  deals  with 
the  history  of  the  State  and  its  ancient  glories.  They  are 
generally  interested  in  history  and  archaeology  of  a  State  but 
have  little  or  no  time  to  go  through  a  voluminous  work  on  the 
said  topics. 

This  booklet  has  been  written  with  a  view  to  giving  a 
glimpse  of  the  State  and  its  ancient  treasures,  mostly,  with  the 
help  of  the  exhibits  displayed  in  the  State  Museum  at  Gauhati, 
If  this  object  is  just  even  modestly  fulfilled,  the  writers  will  feel 
they  are  well  rewarded. 


'  P.  D.  Chaudhury — Curator. 
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M.  C.  Das — Assistant  Curator. 
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ASSAM  STATE  MUSEUM 


Assam  is  a  rich  field  for  research  and  almost  every  place 
ol  this  State  abounds  in  objects  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
interest.  It  was  in  April,  1912,  that  a  research  Society  named 
“Kamarupa  Anusandhan  Samity”  or  “Assam  Research  Society” 
was  established  at  Gauhati,  to  carry  on  researches  in  matters 
relating  to  history  and  archaeology.  Due  to  the  devotion  and 
untiring  efforts  of  some  selfless  workers,  this  society  made  rapid 
progress  in  historical  and  archaeological  collections  and  within  a 
short  time,  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  museum  which  was  the  first 
and  formost  object  of  the  Samiti.  The  Assam  State  Museum  is 
thus  the  offspring  of  the  Kamarupa  Anusandhan  Samiti. 


The  cost  of  the  Museum  building  was  approximately 
estimated  at  Rs. 20,000.  Of  this  amount  the  Government  con¬ 
tribution  was  Rs.l 0,000,  public  contribution  Rs.9,700  of  which 
Rs. 8,000  was  contributed  by  Rai  Bahadur  Naupat  Rai  Kedia 
of  Dibrugarh. 


The  soul  of  this  institution  was  Rai  Bahadur  K.  L.  Barua, 
the  founder  President  of  the  Museum,  through  whose  honest 
and  sincere  effort  the  scheme  for  a  museum  in  Assam  was 
materialised.  But  unfortunately  he  did  not  live  to  see  the 
opening  ceremony  of  the  Museum.  Rai  Bahadur  Barua  started 
for  Calcutta  in  December,  1939  to  attend  the  Indian  History 
Congress.  He  left  instructions  with  the  Curator  (the  humble 
writer  of  this  note)  about  arrangement  of  the  exhibits  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Museum.  He  hinted  to  the  Curator  that  he 
would  make  necessary  arrangement  for  the  celebration  of  the 
formal  opening  ceremony  of  the  Museum  after  coming  back 
from  Calcutta.  But,  Barua  did  not  return.  He  breathed  his 
last  in  Calcutta.  On  the  21st  April,  1940  the  opening  ceremony 
of  the  Museum  was  celebrated  by  the  public  of  Assam  shedding 
tears  while  recollecting  and  referring  to  the  services  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  Barua  who  is  no  more  with  us. 


After  his  death  Dr.  S.  K.  Bhuyan,  now  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  Gauhati  University  was  nominated  by  the  Government  to 
succeed  late  Rai  Bahadur,  Dr.  S.  K.  Bhuyan  shouldered  the 
responsibility  for  some  time  and  then  Rai  Bahadur  K.  R.  Medhi 
the  renowned  litterateur  of  Assam  was  appointed  President  in 
1940.  It  was  during  his  presidentship  the  Museum  was 
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formally  opened  in  April  21,  1941  by  His  Excellency  Sir 
Robert  Neil  Reid  the  then  Governor  of  Assam,  who  was  pleased 
to  record  his  opinion  as  follows  : — 

“It  falls  to  me  to  make  the  first  entry  in  the  Visitor’s  Book 
of  the  new  Assam  Provincial  Museum,  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  opening  to-day.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  this  new  building 
which  has  replaced  the  very  cramped  and  unsuitable  quarters 
which  previously  housed  the  valuable  possessions  of  the  Museum. 
The  Curator  is  evidently  an  enthusiastic  young  man  and  I  hope 
that  the  Trustees  and  Government  or  both  will  be  able  to  see 
their  way  to  provide  him  with  more  funds  in  order  that  he  may 
classify  the  various  treasures  in  this  Museum  in  a  worthy  manner. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  existence  of  this  Assam  Museum  will 
be  a  stimulus  to  the  collection  of  fresh  treasure,  a  place  where 
research  scholars  may  pursue  their  studies  and  school  and 
college  boys  may  find  concrete  illustrations  of  the  history  of 
their  country.’’ 

Rai  Bahadur  K.  R.  Medhi  was  succeeded  by  Sree  Kedar- 
mal  Brahmin,  b.l.,  as  the  President  of  the  Museum. 

In  March,  1953,  the  Museum  was  taken  over  by  the 
Government  of  Assam  and  since  then  it  is  being  maintained  as 
a  full-fledged  Government  institution,  under  the  control  of  the 
Education  Department. 

The  Assam  State  Museum  is  considered  the  ‘Treasure  House’ 
of  our  glorious  past.  It  has  a  fair  collection  of  antiquities, 
such  as  stone  and  metal  sculptures  dating  from  circa  8th  to  the 
16th  century  A.D.,  stone  inscriptions  of  Ahom  and  Pre-Ahom 
period,  copper-plate  grants  including  two  charters  of  Kumara 
Bhaskaravarman  of  the  7th  century  A.  D.,  ceramic  exhibits, 
regalia  of  the  Ahom  period  and  so  on. 

Besides  the  objects  collected  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
State,  the  Mu  eum  has  a  fairly  good  collection  of  Mohen-jo-daro 
and  Harappa  antiquities  presented  by  the  Director-General  of 
Archaeology  in  India.  These  have  been  exhibited  in  three 
show-cases  specially  made  under  the  instruction  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Archaeology,  Eastern  Circle.  These  finds  now 
displayed  in  (he  Museum  give  an  idea  of  the  pre-historic 
civilization  that  did  exist  in  India  about  5,000  years  ago. 

The  Assam  State  Museum  is  a  multipurpose  one  ;  its 
archaeological  section  being  the  richest.  The  principal  objects 
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of  the  Archaeological  section  generally  fall  under  three  main 
heads,  namely,  Epigraphy,  Iconography  and  Numismatics. 
With  regard  to  Epigraphy,  the  ‘UmachaL  Rock  Inscription 
at  the  foot  of  the  Kamakhya  hills ,  deciphered  and 
edited  in  the  Epigrahia  Indica  (Vol.XXXI,  Part  II)  is  the 
earliest.  This  belongs  to  the  time  of  Surendra  Varman  or 
Mahendravarman  of  the  5th  century  A.D.,  a  predecessor  of 
Bhaskaravarman,  Then  comes  the  ‘Badaganga5  Rock  Inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Maharajadhiraja  Bhutivarman  found  in  Mikir  Hills 
district,  deciphered  and  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Bhattasali ,  the 
then  Curator  of  Dacca  Museum.  This  rock  inscription 
of  Harjaravarman  is  also  worth  the  mention.  It  is  at  Tezpur, 
Darrang  District, 

\ 

Of  the  copper-plate  land  grant  records  in  our  State,  the 
Doobi  Copper-plate  inscriptions  of  Bhaskaravarman  of  the 
7th  century  A.D.,  found  in  Kamrup  district  and  brought  to 
light  by  the  present  writer  is  the  earliest.  The  set  records, 
inter  alia ,  the  defeat  of  the  Bengal  army  at  the  outset  of  the 
battle  at  the  hands  of  the  Kamarupa  princes  Bhaskaravarman 
and  his  elder  brother  Supratishthitavarman  ( Vide  J.  A.  R.  S. 
Vol.  XI,  Numbers  3-4).  Later  on  the  Kamarupa  princes 
were  defeated  by  the  vast  Gauda  army.  There  is  quite  a  good 
number  of  such  a  epigraphic  records,  so  far  brough t  to  light, 
which  enable  us  to  trace  an  almost  unbroken  geneology  of  the 
Assam  Kings  from  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  A.D.  to  the 
12th  century.  These  charters  are  in  fact,  the  principal  source 
of  the  early  period  of  Assam  history.  This  Gauda-Kamarupa 
conflict  was  so  long  unknown  and  we  were  in  the  dark  about 
this  event  now  brought  to  light  by  the  discovery  of  the  Doobi 
plates.  Another  charter  deserves  special  mention.  This 
is  the  copper-plate  charter  of  Vanamalavarmadeva  of  the 
9th  century  A.  D.  The  discovery  of  this  new  set  has  set  at 
rest  all  controversies  and  conjectures  about  the  kingdoms  of 
Naraka’s  successors.  The  established  fact  is  now  that  Bhagadatta 
become  king  of  Pragjyotisha  and  Vajradatta  acquired  the 
kingdom  of  Uparipattana  through  the  favour  of  Mahadeva. 
This  important  charter  has  since  then  been  published  in  the 
mouth  piece  of  Government  of  India,  Archaeological  Depart¬ 
ment,  namely  Epigraphia  Indica . 

The  newly  discovered  copper- plate  inscription  of  Dhar- 
mapala  of  12th  century  A.  D.  which  is  incidentally  the  earliest 
of  his  charters  may  also  be  referred  to  in  this  connection. 
This  was  edited  in  the  Journal  oj  the  Assam  Research  Society 
and  reviewed  by  late  Dr.  N.  K,  Bhattasali  in  the  said  journal 
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It  has  created  a  good  amount  of  interest  so  much  so,  that  the 
charter  has  been  edited  again  in  Epigraphia  Indica.  These 
copper-plates  charters  are  now  in  the  Museum. 

The  collection  of  sculptures  in  the  museum  also  deserves 
our  attention.  The  best  and  oldest  specimen  of  sculptural  art 
so  far  discovered  in  the  State  is  the  stone  door-frame  of  a  temple 
at  ‘Dahparabatia5  in  Darrang  district.  This  valuable  treasure 
of  ancient  art  has  been  dated  by  the  expert  to  the  6th  century 
A.  D. 

The  busts  of  three  female  figures  in  a  row  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  visitors.  This  sculpture  in  sand  stone,  has  been 
removed  to  the  Museum  from  Numaligarh,  Upper  Assam. 
While. appreciating  the  artistic  beauty  of  this  fine  specimen,  the 
late  Dr.  Benimadhav  Baruah,  the  renowned  Pali  scholar  of  the 
Calcutta  University,  said,  “Well,  no-body  can  go  back  without 
falling  in  love  with  the  smiling  faces  from  Numaligarh”.  This 
piece  belongs  to  the  9th  century  A.  D. 

Mention  may  be  made  to  the  two  metal  images — one  of 
Lord  Vishnu  about  which  the  late  Rai  Bahadur  K.  N.  Dikshit, 
remarked  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Assamese  art  of  the 
11th  century  A.  D.  and  the  other  is  that  of  Dashabhuja 
Mahishamardini  Durga  described  by  Dr.  Radha  Kumud 
Mookerjee  as  a  fine  piece  of  artistic  workmanship,  the  like  of 
which  is  rare  elsewhere.  Quite  a  few  more  pieces  since  then  have 
been  collected  from  different  parts  of  Assam  and  displayed  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Assam  State  Museum.  These  few  references 
gives  an  idea  about  the  sculptural  art  of  ancient  Assam,  which 
may  now  be  traced  from  the  6th  century  A.  D.  to  the  late 
mediaeval  period  with  the  help  of  concrete  examples  without 
taking  resort  to  any  literary  evidences. 

Of  late,  the  Assam  Coin  Cabinet  which  was  so  far  at 
Shillong,  has  been  shifted  to  the  Museum  and  it  forms  a  valuable 
treasure.  The  said  Cabinet  contains  punch-marked  coins  and 
Padma  Tankas.  Besides,  it  includes  a  few  specimen  coins  of 
the  Kushanas,  the  Guptas,  the  Sultans  of  Delhi,  the  Mughal 
Emperors  and  so  on.  There  is  a  fair  collection  of  Assamese 
coins  which  include  those  ol  the  Ahom,  Moarnoria,  the  Koch, 
Kachari,  the  Jayantiya  and  the  Manipur!  Kings  ruling  in  the 
late  mediaeval  period. 

There  is  also  a  good  collection  of  ancient  manuscripts,  a 
few  of  which  are  well  illustrated.  One  peculiarity  of  the 
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manuscripts  is  that  they  are  written  on  thinly  scraped,  strips  of 
the  bark  of  4 Sanchi’ tree.  The  manuscripts  are  locally  called 
‘Sachipatia  Puthi’. 

To  mark  the  ‘International  Museum  Week’  which  was  inau¬ 
gurated  in  October,  1956,  by  the  then  Chief  Minister  of  Assam, 
a  new  gallery  namely,  ‘picture-cwm-children  gallery’  was  added 
to  the  Museum.  The  object  of  opening  this  gallery  is  to  give 
the  visitors,  particularly  the  children,  some  idea  about  art, 
culture  and  history  of  our  State  through  pictures.  This  gallery 
includes  quite  a  few  beautiful  water-colour  pictures,  oil  paintings, 
etc.,  depicting  important  events  relating  to  mythology,  history 
and  culture  of  fhe  State.  These  apart,  a  few  pictures  of  different 
tribal  people  of  Assam,  charts  and  maps,  Indian  postal 
stamps,  foreign  coins,  etc.,  decorate  the  said  gallery. 

With  a  view  to  giving  some  idea  about  the  importance  of 
the  piciures  displayed  in  the  gallery,  mention  may  be  made  of 
a  few  of  them  which  bear  special  significance.  It  is  known  to  all 
that  the  names  of  our  State  at  different  periods — ancient,  mediae  ¬ 
val  and  modem,  were  ‘Pragjyotisha’  ‘Kamarupa5  and  Assam. 
An  honest  attempt  is  being  made  to  explain  through  pictures, 
with  explanatory  labels,  why  our  State  was  called  by  different 
names.  To  illustrate  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  picture, 
as  referred  to  in  the  Kalita  Pur  an  contains  the  figure  of 
‘Brahma'  creating  stars  and  planets3  in  this  easternmost  region. 
The  second  shows  ‘Kamadeva"  burnt  into  ashes  by  Lord  Siva 
who  when  propitated  by  Rati  Devi,  spouce  of  Kamadeva 
brought  back  Kamadeva  to  his  old  form  (Rupa).  Likewise, 
the  third  depicts  a  scene  showing  Sukapha,  the  first  Ahom  King, 
a  descendant  of  Shan  Tribe  entering  ‘Saumarpith’  through 
Patkai  ranges.  Similarly  the  battle  of  Kurukshetra,  as  narrated 
in  the  Mahabharata,  has  been  neatly  depicted  through  painted 
pictures  on  a  scroll.  A  few  important  events  of  our  history  such 
as,  Lachit  Barphukan  in  the  battle  field  of  Saraighat,  the 
inhuman  atrocities  inflicted  on  ‘Satee’  Jaymati,  recollection  of 
her  memory,  etc.,  etc.,  have  also  been  vivified  through  oil  paint¬ 
ings  and  water-colour  pictures.  Photographs  of  important 
temples,  palaces  and  sculptures  of  the  State  has  been  displayed 
*  in  rows  in  the  said  gallery. 

Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  add  to  this  gallery  an 
International  Section,  which  will  contain  national  flags,  anthems 
and  emblems,  set  of  modern  coins  and  maps  of  different 
countries  of  the  world.  It  is  hoped  that  these  will  decorate  the 
children  galieiy  in  no  distant  date. 
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A  visitor  comes  across  a  large-sized  stuffed  rhinoceros  as 
soon  as  he  enters  the  Museum  Building.  The  rhino,  the  State 
emblem  of  Assam,  seen  standing  on  the  floor  of  the  central 
room  facing  the  garden. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  exhibits  such  as 
copper-plate  charters,  stone  inscriptions,  sculptures,  etc.,  collect¬ 
ed  from  different  parts  of  the  6tate  and  now  displayed  in  the 
Museum  help  to  a  considerable  extent  to  piece  together  the 
history  of  the  State  almost  in  an  unbroken  continuity  ;  that  is, 
the  cultural,  political  and  social  history  of  Assam  from  the  4th 
century  A.  D.,  right  to  the  advent  of  the  British  rule  is  fairly 
represented  in  the  State  Museum  at  Gauhati. 


o 
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THE  STATE  OF  ASSAM— A  BRIEF  HISTORY 

Assam  is  a  state  on  the  North-east  of  India.  The  bounda¬ 
ries  of  Assam  lie  between  latitudes  28°  18'  and  24°  North  and 
longitudes  89°  46'  and  97°  4'  East.  The  area  of  the  State  of 
Assam  plus  the  State  of  Manipur  is  62,575  square  miles,  of 
which  a  little  over  24,000  square  miles  constitute  the  plain 
districts,  19,500  the  Southern  hill  tracts  and  the  rest  the  tribal 
hill  tracts  to  the  North.  The  population  of  this  State  is  nearly 
one  crore, 

Assam  is  hemmed  in  all  the  three  sides  North-east  and  south 
by  high  mountains.  On  the  North  lie  the  Sub-Himalayan 
hills  inhabited  by  small  races  of  Bhutia  origin  and  further 
East-ward  by  Tibeto-Barman  tribes — Akas,  Dafalas,  Miris, 
Abors,  and  Misimis.  On  the  North-east  lie  the  Misimi  Hills. 
On  the  East  is  the  Patkai  Hills.  To  the  South  lie  the  Lushai 
Hills  and  districts  of  East  Pakistan — Sylhet,  Mymensingh  and 
Rangpur.  On  the  West  lie  the  Cooch  Behar  district,  which  was 
once  an  integral  part  of  Kamarupa  (Assam), 

Assam  is,  therefore,  divided  physically  into  two  main 
parts— the  high-lands  of  the  frontier  tracts  to  the  North  and 
East,  and  the  plains  below.  The  plains  are  known  as  the 
Brahmaputra  Valley  which  is  24,283  square  miles  in  area.  On 
the  South  of  this  great  valley  lie  the  broken  hills  of  the  Assam 
Range  comprising  the  administrative  districts  of  Garo,  Khasi, 
and  Jaintia  Hills,  the  North  Cachar  Hills  and  the  Naga 
Hills. 

Assam  is  a  part  of  the  country  known  in  ancient  times  as 
Pragjyotisha.  By  this  name  the  country  was  known  in  the 
great  epics-the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata ,  as  well  as  in 
some  of  the  principal  Puranas. 

The  Kalika  Pur  ana ,  a  work  of  the  10th  century  A.  D., 
gives  the  etymological  explanation  of  the  name  Pragjyotishpura 
as  “ Formerly,  Brahma,  the  creator  of  this  universe,  staying  here 
created  the  stars  ;  so  the  city  is  called  Pragjyotishpura,  a  city 
equal  to  the  city  of  Indra”  According  to  Gait  “Prag,?  means 
former  or  eastern  and  jyotisha,  a  star,  astrology,  shining. 
Pragjyotishpura  may  be  taken  to  mean  the  city  of  Eastern 
Astrology.  The  name  of  the  capital  of  Pragjyotisha  was 
Pragjyotishpur  which  was  indentieal  with  present  Gauhati. 
The  explanation  given  by  Gait  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that 
to  the  immediate  East  of  Gauhati  there  is  a  temple  on  Citrachal 
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Hills  and  this  temple  is  dedicated  to  the  Navagraha  or  the  nine 
planets.  It  is  probable  that  this  temple  is  the  origin  of  the  name, 
Pragjyotishpura. 

In  former  times  Assam  was  also  known  as  Kamarupa. 
In  epigraphic  records  the  name  Kamarupa  was  first  mentioned 
in  the  Allahabad  inscription  of  Samudragupta  in  the  fourth 
century  A.  D.  In  classical  Sanskrit  literature  both  Pragjyotish¬ 
pura  and  Kamarupa  occur  as  alternative  names  of  the  country. 

Both  the  Kalika  Parana  and  the  Yogini  Tanlra  give  a 
fairly  detailed  account  of  the  country.  According  to  the 
Yogini  T antra  the  country  lying  to  the  East  of  Karatoya  as  far 
as  Dikkara  Vasini  is  called  Kamarupa.  It  is  triangular  in  shape 
and  a  hundred  Yojanas  in  length,  spreading  over  an  area  of 
thirty  Yojanas. 

The  name  Kamarupa  according  to  the  Puranic 
legends  is  associated  with  Kamadeva  the  god  of  love.  It  is  here 
that  Kama  was  sent  by  the  gods  to  put  an  end  to  Shivas ,  mourn¬ 
ing  after  the  death  of  his  consort' — Sati,  in  'Dakshajna'  and  to 
awaken  in  him  again  the  passion  of  creation.  He  was  burnt  to 
ashes  by  the  fire  that  flashed  out  of  his  eyes  on  the  forehead, 
but  latter  regained  his  original  form  (rupa)  and  hence  the 
name  “Kamarupa”. 

The  name  Assam  is  of  recent  origin.  There  are  different 
interpretations  with  regard  to  this  name.  One  interpre¬ 
tation  of  this  name  is  that  it  is  an  off  shoot  of  a  Sanskrit 
word  “Asom”  which  means  ‘  Unparalleled  '  or  ’  ‘Peerless*'.  It 
is  said  that  this  word  was  used  to  describe  the  invincible 
might  of  the  Ahoms  who  invaded  this  country  in  the  first 
part  of  thirteenth  century  (1228  A.  D),  from  across  the 
Patkai  ranges.  But  the  scientific  and  generally  accepted 
interpretation  is  as  follows — The  word  ‘Assam5  is  a  transfor¬ 
mation  of  the  word  ‘’Sam53  (or  Ham — Ahom)  a  species  or 
a  group  of  people  originated  from  the ‘Shan5  or  the  ‘Siamese’ 
who  called  themselves  “Thai”  or  ‘Tai5. 

According  to  tradition  the  earliest  kings  of  Assam  belong¬ 
ed  to  non- Aryan  tribes,  such  as  Danavas  and  Asuras. 
Mahiranga  Danava  is  ascribed  to  be  first  known  king.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Hatukasura,  Sambarasura,  Ratnasura  and 
Ghatakamra.  The  last  named  king  was  thrown  out  by 
Naraka,  a  scion  of  Asur  tribe.  Naraka  is  said  to  be  a  son  of 
Bhumi  (mother  earth)  by  Vishnu  in  the  form  of  Varaha,  Pie 
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was  brought  up  by  king  Janaka  of  Mithila,  came  to 
Pragjyotisa  accompanied  by  Vishnu  and  was  installed  as 
king.  At  first  Naraka  was  pious  and  ruled  his  country 
righteously.  Later  on  he  became  friendly  with  Bana,  king  of 
Sonitpur  and  grew  irreligious  and  presumptious,  so  much  so, 
that  he  wanted  to  marry  mother  goddess  Kamakhya  her¬ 
self.  At  last  he  was  killed  by  Vishnu,  in  the  person  of 
Krishna  and  his  son  Bhagadatta  was  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Pragjyotishpura.  Bhagadatta  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Kurukhetra  and  was  succeeded  by  Vajradatta. 


The  number  of  kings  of  Naraka  s  dynasty  was  about  24 
or  25.  The  last  king  of  this  line  was  Suparua. 

The  authentic  history  of  Assam  dates  from  643  A.  D. 
when  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiuen  Tsang  visited  Kamarupa 
during  the  reign  of  Kumar  Bhaskarvarman.  He  left  behind 
him  a  valuable  record  of  the  country  he  visited*  The  ‘Nidhan- 
pur  and  Doobi  copper  plate  charters  give  the  ereneology  of  the 
Varman  kings  of  Kamarupa.  Pusyavarman  was  the  first  king 
of  the  Varman  dynasty.  He  is  placed  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  4th  century  A.  D.  Mahabhuti  varman,  the  eighth 
king  of  this  line  was  the  same  as  Bhuti varman  as  referred  to  in 
the  Badaganga  rock  inscription.  The  Doobi  copper  plate  records 
that  the  two  princes  Supratisthitavarman  and  Bhaskarvar¬ 
man  immediately  after  the  death  of  their  father,  Susthita- 
varman  repulsed  the  attack  of  a  mighty  invading  army  of 
Gauda.  Bhaskarvarman  was  the  thirteenth  and  the  last  king 
of  the  Varman  dynasty  of  Kamarupa.  He  was  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Harsharavardhana  of  Kanauj  and  Sasanka  of 
Gauda,  Bhaskarvarman  who  was  a  friend  of  Harshavardhan 
visited  Kanauj  in  the  spring  of  644  A.  D.  It  was  on  his 
way  to  Kanauj  that  he  met  Huen  Tsang  in  Bengal  and 
invited  the  latter  to  visit  Kamarupa.  Bhaskarvarman  died 
in  650  A.  D.  After  his  death,  Salastambha  usurped  the 
throne  in  about  655  A.  D.,  and  with  him  a  new  dynasty 
began.  He  probably  belonged  to  the  dynasty  of  Bhagadatta 
as  evinced  by  the  fact  that  Rajyamati,  the  daughter  of  Sri 
Harsa  Varma  Deva  who  belonged  to  the  line  of  Salastam¬ 
bha,  was  described  in  the  Nepal  inscription  of  Jayadeva,  as 
Bhagadattaraja  Kulaja  or  a  descendant  of  Bhagadatta’s  royal 
line.  The  fifth  in  descent  to  him  was  Harsadeva  or  Sri  Harsha 
Varma  Deva  .  who  ruled  till  the  middle  of  the  8th 
century.  He  was  killed  in  war  by  Jasovarman  king  of  Kanauj. 
In  this  dynasty,  kings  like  Salambha,  Arathi,  Harjaravarman, 
Vanamalavarman  and  so  on  ruled  up  to  the  last  part  of 
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the  10th  century  A.  D.  when  a  new  dynasty  began  with 
Brahmapala  in  about  985  A.  D.  ( Vide  Parbatiya  Copper 
plate  of  Banamalavarma  E.  /.  Vol.  XXIX.  No.  20). 

Tyaga  Singha,  who  was  the  twenty  first  king  of  that  line 
is  the  last  king  of  the  Salastambha  dynasty.  He  ruled  from 
970  A.  D.  to  985  A..  D.  When  Tyagasingha  died  leaving  no 
heir  to  succeed  him,  the  people  elected  Brahmapala  to  be 
their  king  in  probably  985  A.  D.  Thus  the  Pala  dynasty 
came  to  the  throne  of  Assam.  The  third  prince  of  this 
dynasty  was  Ratnapal.  He  was  a  valiant  ruler  who  built 
temples  in  honour  of  Hinduism  and  helped  to  propagate  its 
tenets.  It  is  said  that  he  worked  a  copper  mine  in  Bhutan 

Hills.  He  built  a  new  capital,  at  Gauhati,  erected  monuments 

as  souvenirs  of  his  exploits  and  successes  over  enemies  and 
encouraged  trade,  commerce  and  religion.  The  last  king  of 
this  dynasty  was  Jayapala  who  ruled  from  11 15-1 125  A.  D. 
This  dynasty  converged  into  a  few  Deva  kings  and  sub¬ 
sequently  came  to  an  end.  Prithu  was  one  such  Deva  kings. 
He  was  a  very  powerful  king  of  Kamarupa :  he  constructed 
extensive  fortifications  in  his  capital.  He  built  a  temple  of 
Siva  in  Jalpaiguri  and  on  this  account,  he  was  known  as 
Jalpeswar.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  the  Muslim  invaders 
led  by  Iba  Baktiyar  attacked  the  kingdom  of  Kamarupa 

for  the  first  time,  in  1206  A.  D.  The  muslim  army  was 

completely  annihilated  by  Prithu. 

Lower  Assam  and  a  part  of  Bengal  formed  a  different 
dominion  at  that  time.  This  was  known  as  the  kingdom  of 
Kamata.  King  Durlabhanarayana  who  ruled  here-in  the 
13th — 14th  century  was  the  most  cultured  and  enlightened  of 
the  Kamarupa  kings.  He  was  a  patron  of  art  and  literature. 
Eminent  scholars,  preceptors,  astrologers  and  poets  decorated 
his  “Darbar”.  Vaishnava  poet  Hem  Saraswati  was  one  of 
his  court  poets.  In  the  15th  century  A.  D. ,  another  dynasty, 
known  as  Khen  dynasty  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Kamarupa. 
The  last  king  of  this  dynasty  was  Nilambar  who  was  over¬ 
thrown  by  Hussain  Shah,  the  king  of  Bengal,  in  1498  A.  D. 

The  Koch  Kings 

Biswa  Singha  was  the  founder  of  the  Koch  Kingdom. 
His  original  home  was  at  Chiknagram  a  village  in  the 
northern  part  of  Goalpara  District  now  in  the  Chiknajhar 
Forest.  He  defeated  a  number  of  local  chiefs  in  battles 
and  then  founded  this  kingdom  in  1515  A.  D. 
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Biswa  Singha  was  a  great  patron  of  Hinduism.  He 
worshipped  both  Siva  and  Durga  and  gave  gifts  to  the  disciples 
of  Vishnu  and  also  to  priests  and  astrologers.  He  revived 
the  worship  of  Kamakhya,  rebuilt  her  temple  on  the 
Nilachal  hills  near  Gauhati  and  imported  numerous 
Brahmins  from  Kanauj,  Benaras  and  other  centres  of 
learning.  He  moved  his  capital  from  Chiknagram  to 
Gooch  Behar  where  he  constructed  a  beautiful  town.  He 
made  his  brother  Sisu  or  Sivasingha,  Juvaraj  (Prince)  and 
appointed  a  council  of  ministers,  drawn  from  twelve 
influential  Mecli  families.  He  died  in  1546  A.  D. 

Biswa  Singha  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Naranarayana.  He 
was  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  Koch  kings.  He  was  a  great 
patron  of  art  and  literature.  Naranarayana’s  reign  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  Vaishnava  reformation  inaugurated  by  Sri  Sri  San- 
kardev,  who  breathed  his  last  at  Kakatkuta,  near  Cooch  Behar 
in  1569. 

Naranarayana  extended  his  territories  in  different  directions 
and  consolidated  an  empire.  He  defeated  not  only  the  Ahoms 
but  also  the  Kachari  kings.  The  kings  of  Manipur  and  the 
Jaintia  Hills  also  paid  him  tribute.  He  became  an  ally  of 
Akbar  the  great. 

Kalapahar,  a  Brahman  renegade,  general  of  Sulaiman 
Kararani,  ruler  of  Bengal  (1563-1572  A.  D.)  led  a  Muslim  army 
into  the  Koch  kingdom  and  destroyed  many  temples  and 
images.  Naranarayana  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Kamakhya  after 
it  suffered  destruction  or  demolition  under  repeated  attacks  on 
it  by  different  Muhammedan  invaders,  including  Kalapahar. 

It  was  in  1581  A.D.,  that  Raghu,  the  son  of  Sukladhvaja, 
brother  of  Naranarayana,  rebelled  against  the  king.  As  a  result 
the  Koch  empire  was  partitioned.  The  portion  of  the  empire  to 
the  east  of  the  river  Sankosh  was  given  to  Raghudev.  Narana¬ 
rayana  died  in  1584  A.D.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Lakhi- 
narayana.  A  civil  war  broke  out  between  the  two  royal 
houses,  one  headed  by  Raghu  and  the  other  by  Lakhinarayana. 
The  result  was  that  the  great  Koch  kingdom  fell  to  pieces  in  the 
17th  century.  During  the  reign  of  Parikhitnarayana,  the 
Muhammedans  occupied  and  annexed  the  Koch  kingdom  in 
1613  A.D.  Balitnarayana ,  brother  of  Prikshitnarayana,  how¬ 
ever,  succeeded  to  recover  his  lost  territory,  with  the  help  of 
the  Ahom  king  Susenpha  in  the  following  years  ;  but  he  became 
a  vassal  king  of  the  Ahoms. 
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The  Ahom  Kingdom 

•- 

In  1228  A.D.  a  horde  of  the  Ahoms,  headed  by  a  prince, 
named  Sukapha  invaded  Assam  crossing  over  the  Patkai  ranges. 
The  Ahoms,  a  Shan  tribe  lived  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Mung- 
man  or  Pong,  situated  in  Upper  Burma.  They  called  themselves 
‘Tai’  ^meaning  celestial  origin).  Prince  Sukapha,  after  defeat¬ 
ing  the  local  tribes,  mainly  the  Chutiya,  Morans,  Barahis,  etc., 
established  a  kingdom  in  the  Soumarpith  (now  Lakhimpur  and 
part  of  Sibsagar  districts)  with  its  capital  at  Saraideo.  Gradual¬ 
ly  the  Ahoms  extended  their  kingdom  up  to  Lower  Assam.  The 
conflict  that  ensued  between  the  Ahoms  and  the  kings  of  Kama- 
tapur,  in  the  14th  century,  is  an  event  of  great  historical  signifi¬ 
cance.  In  the  battle  the  king  of  Kamata  was  subdued  and 
forced  to  became  a  vassal  king  of  the  Ahoms.  Suhungmung, 
or  Dihingia  Raja  (1479-1539  A.D.)  was  a  powerful  ruler.  It 
was  during  his  reign  that  fire-arms  were  first  introduced  in  the 
military  history  of  Assam.  The  country  progressed  culturally 
and  materially.  The  Vaishnavite  religious  and  cultural 
influence  spread  to  a  considerable  extent.  Suhungmung  totally 
annihilated  the  might  of  the  Kacharies  reigning  in  the  middle 
Assam  and  annexed  their  territory  to  the  Ahom  kingdom.  He 
also  successively  repulsed  two  Muhammedan  invaders.  Suk- 
lenmung  who  was  on  the  throne  from  1539-1552  A.D.  was  the 
first  king  to  introduce  the  coinage  system  in  Assam.  These  coins 
were  octagonal  in  shape.  Susenpha,  Budhi-Sarganarayana  or 
Pratap  Singha  (1603-1641  A.D.)  repulsed  several  attacks  of  the 
Kacharies  and  also  of  the  Muhammedans.  His  reign  is  remark¬ 
able  for  construction  of  roads  and  embankments  and  digging  of 
tanks.  He  appointed  ambassador  called  Katakis  in  hill  out¬ 
posts,  established  friendly  relations  with  the  hill  tribes  such,  as 
the  Miris,  the  Dafalas,  etc. 

Pratap  Singha  defeated  the  Muhammedans  in  the  second 
battle  of  Kaliabar,  and  annexed  a  great  part  of  Koch  kingdom 
into  the  Ahom  territory.  Pie  created  the  post  of  Bar  Phukan , 
or  governor  of  the  conquered  provinces  west  of  Kaliabar  with 
its  head  quarters  at  Gauhati.  The  tracts  east  of  Kaliabar,  out 
side  the  jurisdiction  of  Bar  Gohain  and  Burah  Gohain  were  at 
the  same  time  placed  under  the  administration  of  another  func¬ 
tionary  known  as  the  Bar  Barua.  The  first  Barphukan  and 
Bar  Barua  were  Panisuya  and  Momai  Tarnuli  the  king’s  uncle, 
respectively.  The  next  important  king  was  Sutamla  or  Jaya- 
dhwaj  Singha.  According  to  Padmanath  Gohain  Barua  Sutam¬ 
la  was  the  first  Ahom  king  to  become  a  convert  to  Hinduism. 
He  actually  enrolled  himself,  as  the  disciple  of  Niranjan  Bapu 
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whom  he  established  as  the  first  Gosain  of  the  great  Auniati 
Satra.  He  also  sent  for  Banamali  Gosain  of  Gooh  Behar  and 
gave  him  land  for  a  Satra  at  Jakhalabandha.  Thus  he  was  the 
first  Ahom  king  to  grant  lands  to  Brahmans  and  record  the  same 
in  the  copper  plates.  But  his  reign  is  more  important  for  foreign 
invations.  In  1661,  the  Muhammedans,  under  the  command 
of  Nowab  Mir  Jumla  made  their  eleventh  invasion  of  Assam. 
After  defeating  Prannarayan,  Koch  king,  he  advanced  into  the 
Ahom  territory.  His  army  consisted  of  12,000  horses  and  30,000 
foot  and  a  powerful  fleet.  He  advanced  up  to  Upper  Assam, 
unopposed,  captured  Gorgoan,  the  Ahom  capital.  But  ultimate¬ 
ly  the  Muhammedans  were  defeated  in  a  battle  by  the  army  of 
Jayadhyvaj  and  poor  Mir  Jumla  was  compelled  to  sue  for 
peace.  The  greatest  battle  ever  fought  between  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  and  the  Ahoms  was  that  of  Saraighat,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Brahmaputra,  opposite  Gauhati,  The  Mughal  forces 
under  the  command  of  Raja  Ram  Smgha,  a  general  of  Emperor 
Aurangzeb,  met  with  a  crushing  defeat  at  this  famous  battle  of 
Saraighat  under  the  redoubtable  Ahom  general  Lachit  Barphu- 
kan  whose  name  has  almost  passed  into  a  legend.  His  courage 
and  patriotism,  and  indomitable  spirit  is  still  fresh  on  the 
memory  of  the  people  of  Assam.  It  may  be  said  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  he  beheaded  his  own  maternal  uncle  for  neglecting 
the  duties  assigned  to  him  in  constructing  a  rampart.  The 
rampa*  t  known  as  Momaikata  Gadh,  that  exists  near  Amingoan, 
still  stands  as  a  clear  testimony  of  this  event. 

The  last  attack  of  the  Muhammedans  was  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Monsur  Khan  Nawab,  in  1662,  during  the  reign  of 
Gadadhar  Singha.  The  battle  was  fought  in  Itakhuli  and  the 
Mughals  were  completely  defeated  in  the  battle.  Gadadhar 
Singha  was  an  exile  in  the  Naga  Hills  before  he  ascended  the 
throne.  During  the  period  of  his  exile,  his  wife  Jaymati  was 
tortured  to  death  by  Lara  Raja  or  Boy  King  Chulikpha.  There 
still  exist  a  lake  called  ‘Joysagar5  in  memory  of  this  brave  queen 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  Sibsagar  Town,  where  Jaymati  breathed 
her  last.  Gadadhar  Singha  was  succeeded  by  his  worthy  son 
Rudra  Singha.  He  annexed  the  territory  of  the  Kacharis.  Apart 
from  his  conquest  he  was  a  patron  of  art  and  literature.  The 
illustrated  manuscript  Gitagobinda  by  Kaviraj  Chakravarty 
was  written  under  his  orders.  His  successor  Siva  Singha  was 
a  constructive  genius.  As  an  ardent  follower  of  Hinduism 
the  Sakta  sect  he  built  many  temples.  The  famous  Siva  temple 
at  Sibsagar  still  immortalises  his  name. 

Throughout  the  later  part  of  the  Ahom  rule  ,  the  country 
was  a  battle  ground  of  the  conflicting  religious  forces,  Saktism 
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and  Vaishnavism.  The  Moamarias,  a  religious  sect  of  the 
Vaisanava  school,  revolted  during  the  weak-rule  of  Lakhisingha 
(1769-1780  A.  D.).  As  a  result  the  Mowamorias  established 
their  own  kingdom  and  even  struck  coins  in  the  names  of  their 
own  kings  during  the  reign  of  Gourinath  Singha.  from  his 
time  the  decline  of  the  Ahom  rule  began.  The  state  of  the 
country  was  brought  from  bad  to  worse  when  the  Burmese  army 
on  the  invitation  of  Badan  Barphukan,  an  Ahom  noble,  invaded 
Assam  in  1816  A  D.  during  the  reign  of  Chandra  Kanta  Singha. 
Chandra  Kanta  Singha  was  defeated  and  he  fled  to  Rangpur  in 
1818  A.D.  From  1819-1824  A.  D.  the  country  was,  in  fact, 
under  the  Burmese  rule.  But  the  Burmese  came  into 
conflict  with  the  British  in  Burma.  Owing  to  severe  reverses 
inflicted  upon  the  Burmese  by  the  British  in  Burma,  the  king  of 
Ava  was  forced  to  hand  over  Assam  to  the  East  India  Company 
under  the  terms  as  laid  down  in  the  treaty  of  Yandabu,  (1826 
A.D.),  Since  then  Assam  came  under  the  British  rule  till  the 
15th  August,  1947,  when  India  regained  her  Independence. 
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THE  SCULPTURE  OF  ASSAM 

Materials  on  which  a  discussion  about  Assam  sculpture  may 
be  based,  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  are  meagre.  Despite 
this  deficiency,  a  study  of  the  plastic  art  of  Assam  is  not  altoge¬ 
ther  out  of  question.  There  are  valuable  references  and 
authentic  evidences  as  to  the  existence  of  sculptural  and  archi¬ 
tectural  activities  in  Assam  long  before  her  invasion  by  the 
Ahoms  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Assam  sculpture  falls  into  the  category  of  the  fourth  school 
according  Gopinath  Rao,  who  says,  “Viewing  broadly  the 
conditions  and  characteristics  of  Hindu  sculpture,  it  may  well  be 
said  that  there  are  four  different  schools  representing  four 
different  regions  of  India.  The  fourth  School,  which  resembles 
closelyto  the  third  in  respect  of  ornamentation  and  grouping, 
is  chiefly  represented  by  the  sculpture  of  Bengal,  Assam  and 
Orissa.  It  is  at  once  recognised  by  the  human  figures  therein 

Eossessing  round  faces,  in  which  are  set  two  oblique  eyes,  a 
road  forehead,  a  pair  of  thin  lips  and  a  small  chin” 


Late  Shri  R.  D.  Banerjee,  while  compiling  one  of  the  most 
valuable  volumes  of  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  namely 
‘Eastern  India  School  of  Mediaeval  Sculpture,’  included  almost  all 
the  important  specimens  of  Bengal  and  Orissan  art  of  the  period 
concerned  but  unfortunately  he  did  not  refer  to  a  single  speci¬ 
men  of  Assam  sculpture,  though  at  least  a  few  of  them  richly 
deserved  a  reference  from  his  learned  pen  in  his  aforesaid 
monumental  work.  Scholars  like  Shri  K.  N.  Dikshit,  Director 
General  of  Archaeological  Survey  in  India  (now  deceased) 
have  highly  appreciated  some  of  the  Assam  sculptures  belonging 
to  the  period  under  reference. 

Oldest  Specimen.  The  finest  and  the  oldest  specimen  of 
sculptural  or  iconoplastic  art  in  Assam  is  the  temple  stone  (door¬ 
frame  at  Dah-Parvatia,  in  the  district  of  Darrang  (Central 
Assam).  Its  carving  is  characteristic  of  the  style  of  the  early  Gupta 
schools  of  sculpture.  The  two  goddesses,  Ganga  and  Jamuna, 
stand  with  garlands  in  hands  in  artistic  pose  and  elegant  posture. 
The  door  jambs  are  decorated  with  beautiful  ornamental  foliage. 
The  artist’s  sense  of  proportion,  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  the 
figures  and  ornamental  devices,  and  the  excellence  of  execution 
tend  to  prove,  that  this  door  lintel  belongs  to  the  same  period 
as  the  great  schools  of  sculpture  which  existed  at  Patliputra  and 
Benares  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  A.  D.  It  has 
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been  well  observed  by  the  late  Sree  K.  L.  Borooah,  author  of  the 
Early  History  of  Kamarupa  that  the  temple  must  have  been 
built  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  A.  D.,  by  a  predecessor  of 
Bhaskaravai  man,  the  most  powerful  Kshatriya  king  of  ancient 
Kamarupa  of  the  7th  century — a  contemporary  and  worthy  ally 
of  celebrated  Harsavardhana,  the  emperor  of  mid-India. 

The  other  relics  of  historical  improtance  and  artistic  beauty, 
discovered  in  the  Darrang  district,  namely  the  Bamuni  hill 
ruins,  the  sculptural  remains  now  lying  in  the  Cole  Park  and  the 
Missionary  compound  have  been  described  at  length  by  scholars 
in  the  respective  reports  of  Archaeological  survey.  These 
remains  have  been  dated  back  to  the  9th- 10th  century  A.  D. 
Of  these  finds  the  highly  striking  specimens  are  the  two  massive 
ornamented  stone  pillars  now  adorning  the  gate  of  the  Missionary 
compound  at  Tezpur,  Darrang  District. 

4 ‘The  most  remarkable  sculptures  of  the  first  group  are  two 
shafts  of  pillars... The  shaft  of  one  of  these  pillars  is  sixteen  sided, 
the  upper  end  being  ornamented  with  a  broad  band  having 
‘Kirtimukhas5,  at  the  top  and  the  lower  with  dentils.  Over  the 
band  the  shaft  is  round  and  appears  to  be  lathe-turned  like 
the  upper  parts  of  the  Western  Chalukyan  columns  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,”  R.  D.  Banerjee. 

At  Gauhati  and  its  neighbourhood  carved  images  have  been 
found  in  abundance.  The  huge  rock-cut  Vishnu  Group  at 
Sukreswar,  the  Anantasayi  Vishnu  at  Asvaklanta  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  the  rock-cut  figures  near  the  Gauhati 
Water  Works  and  in  the  Urvasi  island  depict  the  masterly  skill 
of  the  sculptor.  Besides,  the  sand-stone  Nataraja  Siva,  the 
Nrityarata  Ganapati,  the  black-stone  images  of  Vishnu,  Brahma, 
Indra  of  the  10- 11th  century  A.  D.,  the  metal  images  of 
Vishnu  and  Durga, — now  preserved  in  the  State  Museum  at 
Gauhati  are  but  few  examples  of  fine  specimens  of  Assamese  ico- 
noplastic  art  so  for  unearthed  in  this  eastern  most  State. 

At  the  Kamakhya  hill  located  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles  from  the  town  of  Gauhati — a  well-known  Mahatirtha — a 
good  number  of  sculptures  of  archaeological  interest,  dating 
from  7th  to  17th  centuries  A.  D.  have  been  preserved  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Preservation  Act.  A 
special  reference  may  be  made  to  the  stone  gateway  that  dates 
back  to  the  time  of  Naranarayana,  the  famous  Koch  King  of 
tie  16th  century  A.  D.,  the  rebuilder  of  the  temple  of  Mother 
Goddess  Kamakhya.  The  gateway  has  a  pointed  arch  and  the 
wall  surface  is  decorated  in  places  with  lotus  medallions  and 
heraldic  looking  lions  on  either  side  of  the  gate. 
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At  Nowgong  district  (Central  Assam)  especially  on  the 
Davaka  side,  ruins  of  the  10th- 1 1th  century  A.  D.  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  and  described  at  length  by  Sri  T.  N.  Ram  a  chan  dr  an, 
(Lately  Joint  Director  General  of  Archaeology  in  India)  in  the 
Annual 4  Report  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India ,  1936-37. 
Of  the  Davaka  finds  the  image  of  Umalinganamurti  appears  to 
be  the  most;  artistic  and  this  neatly  carved  image  is  now  deco- 
ting  the  State  Museum  of  Assam. 

The  Numaligarh  ruins  in  the  Sibsagar  district  (Upper 
Assam)  described  by  the  same  scholar  in  the  same  report 
deserve  mention  in  this  connection.  The  ruins  are  of  a  Siva 
temple  dated  back  to  the  lOth-llth  century  A.  D.  A  few  of  the 
finds  have  now  been  removed  to  the  Museum  of  which  the  most 
striking  one  is  the  frieze  with  a  row  of  busts  with  hands  holding 
lotuses,  tiara  on  head,  a  big  ‘tilaka’  mark  on  the  forehead  and 
with  a  sweet  smile  in  the  firce.  “No  body  can  go  back  without 
falling  love  with  these  smiling  faces,”  said  late  Dr.  Benima- 
dhab  Barua.  The  Full-blown  lotus  with  a  cluster  of  buds  is 
also  a  piece  of  work  of  artistic  rnent. 

Another  sculpture  found  in  the  same  district  and  now  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Museum  is  the  famous  Deopani  Vishnu  image 
bearing  an  inscription  in  corrupt  Sanskrit  verse.  The  contents 
of  the  inscription  have  been  brought  to  light  by  late  Rao  Baha¬ 
dur  K.  N.  Dikshit,  who  attributed  it  to  the  9th  century  A.  D. 
on  Palaeographical  grounds  by  correcting  Dr.  Bloch's  estimate 
of  date. 

A  collection  of  huge  stone  images  was  long  lying  at  the 
premises  of  the  Sub-Divisional  Officer  of  Sibsagar,  Upper  Assam. 
They  have  been  assigned  to  the  tenth-eleventh  century  A.  D. 
Only  a  few  years  ago,  these  valuable  sculptures  nave  been 
removed  to  Gauhati  at  a  considerable  cost  and  images  of  Gaja- 
lakhmi,  Varahavatara,  Katnadeva,  Saraswati  and  so  on  are  now 
adorning  the  Assam  State  Museum.  These  images  are  believed 
to  be  the  remains  of  a  Vishnu  temple  which  possible  existed  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  find-place.  This  ancient  Vaisnava  temple 
was,  in  all  likelihood,  erected  by  Kamarupa  Kings  of  tenth  or 
eleventh  century.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  till  the 
eleventh  century  the  Kamarupa  Kings  exercised  their  rule  as  far 
as  the  easternmost  comer  of  the  Assam  Valley.  “The  affinities 
of  Assamese  art  would  seem  to  lie  more  with  the  schools  of  Bihar 
and  Ox  issa  thap  with  the  contemporary  Pala  art  of  Bengal. 
This  is  not  unnatural  as  of  the  streams  of  influence  that  have 
moulded  the  culture  of  Assam,  the  strongest  current  has  always 
been  from  North  Bihar  and  Mid-India.  ‘Dikshit/ 
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A  number  of  terracotta  plaques  was  discovered  while  clean 
mg  the  jungles  at  Dah-Parbatia.  The  best  examples  of  terracotta 
plaques,  known  at  present,  which  can  be  relegated  to  the  Gupta 
period,  (6th  century  A.  D.)  were  found  in  1926  at  Dah-Parbatia, 

in  the  Darrang  district  of  Assam . .........They  show  the  nice 

poise  and  the  naturalism  of  human  figure.  A  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  carved  tiles  discovered  by  late  Dr.  T.  Bloch  in 
Bhismaknagar,  near  Sadiya  (N.  E.  F.  A.),  which  have  been 
described,  in  type,  as  “  Indian  and  only  too  common  in 
mediaeval  Indian  Art”,  but  “peculiar”  in  design.  Of  the  late 
mediaeval  period,  a  good  number  of  interesting  terracotta  plaques 
have  been  discovered  in  Goalpara  district  (Lower  Assam)  and 
now  preserved  in  the  Assam  State  Museum.  The  dancing  and 
hunting  scene  and  also  the  lively  figure  of  the  fighting  bull  stand 
out  most  prominently.  These  plaques  may  be  assigned  to  the 
16th- 17th  century  A,  D.  Ruins  at  Sree  Suryya  Pahar  (Goal¬ 
para  district)  are  also  of  archaeological  interest.  The  site 
contains  a  good  number  of  rock-cut  figures  of  which  the  images 
of  Durga,  Siva  and  Manasa  deserve  special  mention.  They 
may  be  dated  back  to  9th- 10th  century  A.  D. 

The  Kingdom  of  Pragjyotisha  was  quite  close  to  Uttara 
Kosala  and  Magadha,  where  Buddhist  influences  reigned 
supreme.  It  is  surprising  that  Pragjyotisha  or  ancient  Kama- 
rupa  was  free  from  such  influences,  yet  it  was  something  like  a 
paradox.  Yuan  Chwang  said  that  in  the  seventh  century  the 
people  of  Kamampa  worshipped  the  fDevas*  and  did  not  believe 
in  Buddhism.  Briefly  speaking,  there  were  a  fe  w  Buddhists  in 
ancient  Kamampa,  who  were  respected  by  the  King  and  Budd¬ 
hism  did  actually  exist  in  the  country  but  did  not  flourish  to  a 
wide  extent.  This  is  evident  and  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  only  a  lew  specimens  of  Buddhist  sculpture  so  far 
discovered  in  Assam. 

Aiicmi  Period. — Plastic  art  in  Assam  degenerated  to  a 
considerable  extent  during  the  Ahom  Period  that  ranges  from 
the  13th  century  till  the  advent  of  the  British  rule*  Why  ?  It 
is  evident  that  art  lacked  Royal  support  and  sympathy  until  the 
Ahom  rulers  turned  full-fledged  Hindu  converts.  In  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  when  the  Ahom  Kings  wanted 
to  build  or  rebuild  Hindu  temples,  the  Assamese  sculptors  of  the 
time  could  hardly  do  their  jobs  with  credit.  The  result  was 
that  the  sculptures  carved  out  were  not  on  a  par  with  those  of 
the  early  period.  The  fine  images  mounted*  on  some  of  the 
Ahom  temples,  were  stated  to  have  been  recovered  from  old 
ruins  of  the  Pre-Ahom  period. 
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The  specimens  of  sculptural  and  architectural  skill  of  Ahom 
period  are  to  he  found  in  abundance  in  Sibsagar  (Upper  Assam) 
where  they  had  their  capital  for  a  long  time.  The  Ahoms  ruled 
successfully  in  Assam  for  about:  six  hundred  years. 

In  the  seventeenth-eighteenth  centuries  they  erected  palaces 
and  lofty  temples  which  attract  the  attention  of  an  archaeologist 
and  quite  a  few  of  them  have  now  been  protected  by  the 
Archaeological  Department  under  the  provisions  of  Ancient 
Monuments  Preservation  Act.  The  palaces  are  well  decorated 
and  the  walls  of  the  temples  are  inset  with  icons  of  various  de¬ 
nominations.  The  lofty  and  the  magnificent  temples  erected 
by  the  Ahom  rulers,  though  seen  in  profusion  in  the  district  of 
Sibsagar,  also  exist  in  small  numbers  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
Clay  models  of  such  architecture,  such  as  Kamakhya  temple, 
Karengghar  (palace),  Rangghar  (amphitheatre),  Sibdole  (Siva 
temple),  and  so  on  have  been  preserved  in  the  museum. 

Archaeological  exploration  or  excavation  of  systematic  and 
scientific  nature  has  not  yet  been  undertaken  in  Assam.  The 
present  collection  consists  of  what  may  be  called  chance-finds 
from  the  upper  stratum  of  the  earth  and  from  tanks,  ponds 
pools,  distches  and  so  on.  Even  then,  it  may  be  safely  concluded 
that  sculptural  or  plastic  art  of  skill  and  merit  was  not  unknown, 
in  the  early  history  of  Assam. 
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STUDIES  IN  ASSAM:  NUMISMATICS  * 

Assam  is  proud  of  her  ancient  treasures.  She  is  rich  in  old 
sculptures,  architectures  and  stone  and  copper  inscriptions. 
But  it  is  unfortunate  that  no  concrete  numismatic  evidence  of 
our  ancient  kings,  prior  to  the  Ahom  King  Sukienmung 
(1539-1552  A.  D.)  has  yet  come  to  light.  This  does  not  mean 
that  our  ancient  kings  did  not  have  their  own  coins.  If  we  go 
back  to  the  seventh  century  A.  D.  we  see  that  Bhaskarvarman 
was  at  that  time  a  supreme  lord  over  the  eastern  empire. 
His  supremacy  swept  over  the  islands  of  Java  and-  Sumatra. 
He  was  a  friend  and  an  ally  of  Sri  Harsa,  the  great  emperor  of 
Northern  India.  The  art  of  melting  metals  and  impressing 
seals  on  clay  or  melted  metals  was  known  in  his  times  as 
evinced  by  his  Nalanda  seal  and  copper  plate  inscriptions. 
Gold  and  copper  could  be  obtained  within  the  Kingdom.  So 
this  mighty  King  must  have  struck  coins  of  his  own.  In  the 
Silimpur  stone  slab  inscription  of  the  time  of  Jayapala  (1115- 
1125  A.  D.)  the  last  King  of  the  Brahmapala  dynasty  of  Assam, 
it  is  mentioned  that  the  King  ^Jayapala)  offered  to  make  a  large 
gift  of  gold  equal  to  his  own  weight  (tulapurusha)  to  a  learned 
Brahmin  Prahasa  by  name,  over  and  above  900  gold  coins. 
This  proves  that  this  Kamarupa  King  minted  coins  of  gold  if 
not  of  silver  and  copper,  though  unfortunately  no  such  coins 
have  yet  been  discovered.  The  inscription  of  Ratnapala  men¬ 
tions  the  existence  of  copper  mine  within  the  Kingdom  which 
the  king  worked  with  profit.  Ratnapala  might  have  issued 
copper  coins. 

Ahom  Coins  :  Although  coins  of  Ahom  Kings  prior  to 
Sukienmung  as  stated  above  have  not  been  discovered  as  yet 
historical  evidences  are  there  that  as  early  as  in  the  fourteenth 
century  A.  D,  Sudangpha  alias  Bamuni  Konwar  (1397-1407 
A.  D.)  struck  coins  in  his  own  name  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  Since  then  the  practice  has  grown  with  the  subsequent 
monarchs  of  issuing  coins  while  ascending  the  coronation 
building  known  as  the  Smgarighar  which  contained  a  throne  of 
gold  for  the  new  monarch  to  occupy.  So  the  credit  of  minting 
the  first  Ahom  coins  goes  to  Shudangpha  and  not  to  Sukien¬ 
mung  as  opined  by  A,  W.  Botham  who  might  have  based  his 
opinion  on  the  view  of  Sir  Edward  Gait.  In  this  connection  it 
is  worth  mentioning  that  in  England,  too,  the  first  gold  coin 
the  Gold  Noble,  was  initiated  by  Edward  1  in  1344  A.  D.  which 
was  only  earlier  by  fifty  three  years  than  Sudangpha \s 
coinage  of  gold,  with  silver  coins  circulating  side  by  side  in  both 
the  countries.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Ahom  coins  8 
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unlike  other  coins,  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  octagonal  in 
shape.  There  are  different  interpretations  as  to  the  octagonal 
shape  of  the  Ahom  coins.  One  interpretation  is  that  the 
ancient  Assam  was  octagonal  in  shape  as  narrated  in  Togini 
T antra  and  hence  the  Ahom  Kings  adopted  octagonal  shape  in 
their  coins.  But  the  Ahom  Kingdom  was  not  actagona!  and  as 
such  this  geographical  interpretation  is  unconvincing.  There  is  a 
reference  in  Ahom  Buranji  that  Pratapsingha  (Susengpha  1619- 
1649  A.  D.)  conquered  eight  Kingdoms  and  accordingly  struck 
octagonal  coins.  But  this  interpretation  also  does  not  hold 
good  because  such  coins  were  struck  from  the  time  of  Suklen- 
rnung  if  not  earlier.  The  earliest  Ahom  Coins  so  far 
discovered  are  those  of  Suklenmung  issued  in  1543.  He  was 
contemporary  of  Naranarayana ,  the  Koch  king  who  also  struck 
coins  in  his  name.  The  coins  of  Suklenmung  bear  inscriptions 
in  the  Ahom  Language  and  Ahom  script.  The  earlier  coins 
with  exception  to  those  of  Suklenmung  bear  the  dates,  of 
accession  to  the  throne  of  the  kings  who  minted  them.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Jay adhvaj  Singha,  successor  of  Suklen¬ 
mung  and  Chakradhvaj  Singha,  his  successor,  all  of  a  sudden, 
used  Sanskrit  inscription  in  place  of  Ahom  inscription,  while 
Gadadhar  Singha  successor  of  Chakradhvaj  Singha  again 
reintroduced  Ahom  inscription  in  his  coins.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  A  mere  peep  into  the  history  of  the  Ahom  Kings 
will  show  that  Sutamla  was  the  first  Ahom  King  to  become  a 
convert  to  Hinduism  and  assume  the  Hindu  name  of  Jayadhvaj 
Singha,  but  Gadadhar  Singha  was  not  converted  to  Hin¬ 
duism.  Rudra  Singha  (1696-1714  A.  D.)  introduced  an  annual 
issue  from  1696  and  Assamese  scripts  are  found  to  be  used 
nearly  every  year  until  the  end  of  the  Ahom  rule  in  1821. 

All  the  full  coins  are  on  the  same  lines-the  obverse  contain¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  king  and  the  date  of  the  coin  while  the 
reverse  contains  an  impression  of  the  king’s  devotion  to  parti¬ 
cular  deities. 

The  most  interesting  coins  of  the  series  are  those  minted 
during  the  reign  of  Siva  Singha  and  Rajeswar  Singha.  Queen 
Pramatheswari,  wife  of  Siva  Singha  for  the  first  time  broke 
away  the  Assamese  tradition  by  striking  at  Garhgaon  in  1651 
a  square  coin  with  persian  script.  The  shape  of  this  coin  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  square  Manipuri  coins  issued  short¬ 
ly  before  by  Chairamba.  Rajeswar  Singha  again  experimented 
different  forms  of  coins  almost  throughout  his  reign.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ordinary  octagonal  coins  in  Assamese  script,  he 
struck  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  octagonal  coins  in  Ahom 
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script.  He  also  issued  square  coins  in  Assamese  script.  Besides 
these  he  issued  octagonal  coins  with  a  Nagari  inscription  in 
1675  Saka  and  at  least  two  issues  of  coins  with  persian  script 
were  also  struck — a  square  issue  in  1675  Saka  and  an  octagonal 
issue  in  1685.  On  both  the  latter  coins,  name  of  mint,  Rang- 
pur,  is  mentioned. 

During  the  reign  of  Gaurinath  Singha,  the  Mawamurias 
became  rebellious  and  they  succeeded  to  set  up  different  Rajas  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  It  is  said  that  two  of  these 
Mowanroria  insurgents  namely  Bharat  Singha  and  Sarbananda 
opened  mints.  Goins  of  the  former  dated  1791,  1792  1793,  1795 
and  of  the  latter  dated  1794  and  1795  are  still  extant.  Bharat 
Singha  described  himself  in  his  coins  as  a  descendant  of 
Bhagadatta  while  Sarbananda  used  the  Ahom  style  Swargadeva. 
The  last  dated  coins  is  a  quarter  rupee  of  Jogeswar  Singha 
minted  in  1743  Saka  (1821  A. D.).  The  Burmese  during  their 
last  invasion  between  1819=1826  are  said  to  have  struck  two 
very  rough  coins.  They  are  locally  known  as  Gahuri  Muhar 
(big  coins). 

The  rupees  and  the  gold  muhars  of  the  Ahom  kings  were 
struck  to  the  Indian  standard  of  about  170  grains.  Rudra 
Singha  appeared  to  have  introduced  half  and  quarter  rupees. 
An  eighth  and  sixteenth  both  of  the  rupee  and  of  the  muhar 
were  introduced  by  Rajeswar  Singha  and  a  thirty-second  by 
Gaurinath.  There  was  no  copper  currency— its  place  being 
taken  by  cowries. 

Koch  Coins  : — The  Koch  rupees  which  are  round  in  form 
closely  follow  the  model  of  one  of  the  coins  of  Hussain  Shah  of 
Bengal,  'The  inscriptions  are  in  Sanskrit,  in  archaic  Assamese 
script  and  are  on  similar  lines  to  those  of  Ahom  coins.  The 
half  rupees  are  struck  front  dies  much  larger  than  the  coins,  and 
inscriptions  are  therefore  incomplete.  The  first  Koch  king  to 
strike  coins  in  his  name  was  Naranarayana  whose  conquests  are 
said  to  have  extended  over  the  whole  of  Assam  valley,  the  Khasi 
and  Jayantia  hills,  Manipur,  Tippera  and  part  of  Sylhet. 
When  Vi ry avan ta,  the  chief  of  the  Khiran  state  on  the  Khasi 
hills  tendered  his  submission  voluntarily,  the  Buranjis  state  that 
the  condition  imposed  upon  him  was  that  his  coins  should  in 
future  be  struck  in  the  name  of  Naranarayana  with  a  sign  of 
mace  as  a  distinguished  mark  from  those  of  the  Koch  king’s  own 
mint.  Specimen  of  these  latter  coins  however,  have  not  yet 
been  found  and  Khasi  chiefs  have  no  record  that  their  predeces¬ 
sors  ever  struck  coins  of  their  own.  Naranarayana  allowed 


Raghudeva  son  of  Chilarai,  in  1351,  to  set  up  a  subordinate 
kingdom  in  the  area  east  c  f  the  river  Sonkosh,  with  an  under¬ 
standing  that  he  might  strike  coins  only  in  his  uncle’s  (Nara- 
narayana)  name.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Naranarayana 
Raghudeva  declared  his  independence  and  struck  coins  in  his 
own  name  in  1588.  Lakshminarayan,  son  of  Naranarayana 
could  not  tolerate  this  kind  of  insubordination  on  the  part  of 
Raghudeva  and  sought  the  help  of  the  Bengal  Nawab,  who 
availed  of  this  opportunity  and  defeated  Raghudeva’s  son 
Parikshitnarayan  in  1612  or  1613  A.  D.  Since  then  Lakshmi- 
narayana  and  his  descendants  continued  to  reign  in  the  western 
kingdom  which  later  became  known  as  Koch  Behai,  but  only  as 
vassels  to  the  Mughal  Empire.  The  right  of  minting  full  rupees 
was  denied  to  them  and  henceforth  their  coinage  consisted 
curious  half-rupees  with  incomplete  inscriptions  which  are 
known  as  “Narayani  Rupees55.  But  there  are  two  or  three  full 
coins  of  Prannarayan  in  the  British  Museum  which  bear  the 
Saka  date  1555  (1633  A.  D.).  These  were  probably  struck 
during  the  period  between  1658  and  1662  when  Prannarayan  is 
known  to  have  made  a  bid  for  independence.  The  date  in  the 
coin  may  be  regarded  as  claim  to  independent  status  with 
retrospective  effect.  The  Koch  king  of  the  western  Koch  king¬ 
dom  struck  coins  in  their  own  name  right  up  to  the  last  part  of 
the  19th  century.  The  only  known  coins  of  the  eastern  Koch 
kingdom  are  a  very  few  rupees  of  Raghudeva  and  single  rupee 
of  Parikshit  Narayan. 

The  Kachari  Coins  ; —  The  Kacharies  are  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  Assam.  That  their  family  was  a  descen¬ 
dant  from  the  Raja  of  Kamarupa  of  the  line  of  ‘Ha-tsungtsa5  is 
referred  to  in  the  inscription  of  their  coins.  The  Assam  coin 
cabinet  possesses  coins  of  Yasonarayan  Deva  and  of  Satrudarnan 
alias  Pratapnarayan.  One  of  the  coins  of  Yasonarayan  is  for¬ 
tunately  dated  (1505  Saka, — 1583  A.  D.)  showing  that  he 
occupied  the  throne  some  twenty  years  before  Satrudarnan. 
The  existence  of  a  coin  of  Tamradhvaj  whose  date  is  1706  A.  D. 
shows  that  this  series  of  coins  continued  for  at  least  120  years. 
Coins  of  more  modern  type  were  issued  by  the  last  Kachari  king 
Govinda  Chandra  (1813 — 1830). 

Jayantia  Coins : — Very  little  Is  known  of  the  earlier 
rulers  of  Jayantipur  except  the  occasional  records  in  the  Koch 
and  Ahom  annals  of  their  conflicts  with  the  Koches,  Ahoms  and 
Kacharies.  The  record  of  the  Koch  kings  states  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Chilarai,  brother  of  Koch  king 
Naranarayana,  defeated  and  slew  the  Raja  of  Jayantia  and 
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imposed  upon  his  son  the  condition  that  he  should  not  issue 
coins  in  his  own  name.  This  shows  that  the  Jayantia  kings 
struck  coins  in  their  own  names.  The  Jayantia  kings  maintain¬ 
ed  their  independence  uptii  1835  when  their  territory  was  an¬ 
nexed  by  the  British  Government. 


The  rupees  of  the  Jayantia  kings  bear  inscription  merely 
as  ‘Jayanteswara5 ,  possibly  owing,  to  the  condition 
imposed  by  Chilarai.  The  coins  also  bear  Saka,  dated 
1591,  1592,  1630,  1653  1695,  1707  and  1712  and  we  can 
assume  that  as  in  the  case  of  earlier  Ahom  coins  these  dates 
represent  the  dates  of  accession  or  perhaps  of  the  installation 
of  the  kings  who  issued  the  coins.  Quarter  rupee  coins  dated 
16  53  and  1712  Saka  bear  the  names  of  Bargosain  and  Rain- 
singha  shows  that  the  stipulation  imposed  by  Chilarai  was 
perhaps  applied  to  the  coinage  of  full  coins  only.  The  rupees 
are  locally  known  as  ‘Katrataka’  (Sword  rupee)  from  musket 
on  them. 


Mampuri  Coins. — The  Assam  Coin  Cabinet  contains 
a  few  Manipuri  coins  which  belong  to  the  series  locally  known 
as  *SeB  or  4 Shall9  coins.  They  are  very  small  in  size  weighing 
8  to  18  grains.  There  is  evidence  of  there  having  at  any  time 
a  gold  coinage  in  existence  in  Manipur  ;  but  it  is  said  that 
square  silver  coinage  existed  there  from  at  least  1712  A.  D. 
A  square  coin  of  Chaturjit  Singha  dated  1734  Saka  weighs 
170  grains.  Since  the  British  expedition  of  1891  however, 
the  indigenous  coinage  ceased  to  be  current  except  in  the  most 
out:  of  the  way  parts  of  the  State.  Square  copper  coins  of  large 
size  and  of  greater  weight  are  also  known  to  have  been  in 
use  in  Manipur. 

Naga  Coins. — Whether  the  Naga  kings  had  ever  struck 
coins  in  their  own  name  is  not  known  to  as  but  the  Assam 
State  Museum  possesses  some  peculiar  arrow  shaped,  about 
8  inches  long  copper  coins  which  are  known  as  cJabilys.  It 
was  used  among  the  Ao  Section  of  the  Nagas  only  from  time 
immemorial  up  to  the  advent  of  the  British  Government  for 
purchasing  things  considered  very  valuable.  Only  the  rich 
had  excess  to  it.  It  was  considered  to  be  very  sacred  by  the 
Nagas.  Any  man  found  stealing  a  Jabily'  was  sentenced 
to  death  without  mercy.  In  order  to  ensure  peace  and 
prosperity  a  bouse  builder  used  to  tie,  no  less  than  15 
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‘Jabilies’  on  the  main  pillar  of  the  house.  In  case  of  serious 
sickness  also  a  certain  number  of  these  coins  were  offered 
to  the  gods  or  goddesses  calling  upon  blessings  for  rapid 
recovery  of  the  sick. 


The  value  of  the  Jabilies  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact 
that  in  former  times  a  slave  could  be  bought  for  50  Jabilies 
and  Mathon  for  100  Jabilies  and  so  on. 


o 
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ASSAMESE  MANUSCRIPT 

Manuscripts  arc  of  one  of  the  main  sources,  of 
history,  literature,  and  culture,  etc.,  as  such,  they  are  valuable 
treasures  of  a  country.  The  three  research  institutions  of 
Assam ,  namely,  The  Kamrup  Anusandhan  Samiti,  The  Assam 
State  Museum  and  the  Historical  and  Antiquarian  studies 
in  Assam  which  are  located  at  Gauhati,  have  made  good 
collections  of  Assamese  Manuscripts.  But  there  are  plenty 
of  manuscripts  still  lying  uncared  for  in  private  houses  and 
‘Namgharas’  of  Assam.  Who  knows  what  treasures  are  there 
in  those  manuscripts  ;  but  alas  !  superstitions  have  got  the 
apperhand,  and  so  the  manuscripts  are  rather  allowed  to 
be  destroyed  by  insects  and  time  than  brought  to  light. 

•  The  word  ‘manuscript’,  comes  from  Latin  “manuscriptus” 
which  means  written  by  hand.  Previous  to  the  introduction 
of  printing,  all  literature  was  contained  in  manuscript.  The 
old  manuscripts  in  Assamese  w7ere  written  on  Sanchi  Bark, 
or  on  bark  of  Sanchi-tree  (AguruJ  which  were  and  still  are 
plentifully  available  in  the  forest  of  Assam.  The  preparation 
of  Sanchi  bark  entails  a  labourious  process,  before  they 

could  be  made  to  retain  the  ink  and  colours. 

The  manner  of  preparing  the  bark  is  as  follows:  — 

UA  tree  is  selected  of  about  15  or  16  years  growth  and 
30  to  35  inches  in  girth,  measured  about  4  feet  from  the 
ground.  From  this  the  bark  is  removed  in  strips,  from  6  to  18 
feet  long  and  from  3  to  27  inches  in  breadth.  These  strips 
are  rolled  up  separately  with  the  inner  or  white  part  of  the 

bark  outside,  and  green  part  inside  and  dried  in  the  Sun  for 

several  days.  They  are  then  rubbed  by  hand  on  a  board,  or 

by  some  other  hard  substance,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  removal  of 
the  outer  or  scaly  portion  of  the  bark.  After  this  they  are 
exposed  to  the  dew  for  one  night.  Next  morning  outer  layer 
of  the  bark  is  carefully  removed  and  the  bark  proper  is  cut 
into  pieces  of  a  convenient  size  9  to  27  inches  long  and  3  to 
18  inches  broad.  These  are  put  into  cold  wTater  for  about 
an  hour  and  the  "alkali  is  extracted,  after  which  the  surface 
is  scraped  smooth  wdth  a  knife.  They  are  then  dried  in  the 
Sun  for  half  an  hour  and  w7hen  perfectly  dry  are  rubbed  with 
a  piece  of  burnt  brick.  A  paste  prepared  ifom  ‘Matimah’, 
is  next  rubbed  in  and  the  bark  is  dyed  yellow  by  means  of 
yellow  arsenic.  This  is  followed  again  by  Sun  drying,  after 
which  the  strips  are  rubbed  as  smooth  as  marble.  The  processes 
is  now7  complete  and  the  strips  ready  for  use  ‘History’  of 
Assam,  Gait. 
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The  sizes  of  the  leaves  were  of  various  dimensions  and 
thi  ekness.  Big  sized  leaves  measuring  more  or  less  six  inches 
by  two  feet  were  reserved  generally  for  highly  revered  classics 
and  scriptures  and  for  manuscripts  prepared  specially  for  the 
king  and  his  nobles.  The  leaves  were  numbered,  the  figures 
being  inserted  at  the  second  page  of  the  folio.  The  leaves 
thicker  than  those  used  in  the  body  of  the  manuscripts  were 
used  lor  cover  and  occasionally  wooden  pieces  were  also  used. 
There  are  always  some  spare  leaves  or  pages  to  record  changes 
of  ownership  or  other  important  events  in  the  life  of  the 
owner  or  his  family.  These  additional  leaves  were  known 
as  ‘beti5  or  ‘betu’  leaves  or  attendant  leaves.  In  case  of  the 
religious  manuscripts  they  were  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth 
or  enclosed  in  a  wooden  box.  These  boxes  were  again 
coloured  “painted”  the  picture  being  generally  appropriate  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  book  itself.  The  manuscripts  sacred 
to  the  Manasadevi,  the  goddess  of  snake,  dealing  with  the 
adventure  of  Behula  and  of  the  miracles  of  the  goddess  were 
wrapped  in  cobra  skin.  Tiie  commencement  of  a  manuscript 
is  denoted  by  the  insertion  of  a  benedictory  symbol,  and  by 
the  invariable-phrase  “Gauesaya  Namah”  or  “Sri  Krishnaya 
Namah”.  The  termination  of  a  book  is  indicated  by  the  word 
“Samapta”. 

The  epics  were  generally  illustrated,  especially  those  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  entertainment  of  the  princes,  nobles  and  principal 
Gosains.  There  were  distinct  communities  in  Assam  whose 
subsidiary  means  of  livelihood  was  the  writing  of  manuscripts. 
The  scribe  was  sometimes  a  painter  himself  and  if  not,  a 
regular  painter  drew  the  illustrations  with  manuscript.  But 
it  was  also  possible  that  a  writer  could  at  once  be  the  scribe 
and  painter  of  his  own  book.  The  most  illustrated  manuscripts 
hitherto  discovered  are  Hasti  Vidyarnava ,  Gita  Gobinda , 
Bhagavat  and  Lavakurshar  Juddha.  Samanta  Havana  and 
a  few  others.  Of  these  the  illustration  in  the  Hasti  Vidyarnava , 
Gita  Gabinda  and  Bhagavat  are  marvellous. 

The  manuscript  copy  of  Hasti  Vidyarnava  a  treatise  on 
elephants  compiled  by  one  Sukurnar  Barkath  under  the  orders 
of  king  Sivasingha  and  his  consort  queen  Madambika 
(1714-1744  A.  D.),  the  pictures  being  supplied  by  two 
court  painters,  Dilbar  and  Dasai.  There  are  pictures  of  the 
king  Sivasingha  and  his  consort  probably  Madambika,  sitting  on 
elephant,  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendeur  of  oriental  soveriegn. 
All  classes  of  elephants  arc  illustrated  with  great  precision  and 
their  ailments  and  their  appropriate  remedies  detailed  in  full. 
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The  manuscript  copy  of  Gita  Govinda  with  the  Sanskrit 
original  and  its  Assamese  rendering  is  another  noticeable  speci- 
men,  This  book  was  written  by  one  Kaviraj  Ghakravarty 
under  orders  of  the  Ahom  king  Rudrasingha  (1696-1714  A.D.) 
The  painter’s  name  being  omitted,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  author  himself  supplied  the  illustrations.  There  are  five 
illustrations  depicting  the  court  of  Rudrasingha.  The  remaining 
pictures  on  each  page  represent  the  amours  of  Sree  Krishna 
with  Radha  and  ‘Gopinies’  in  Brindaban.  The  illustrations, 
though  more  than  three  hundred  years  old,  still  retain  their 
brilliancy.  The  manuscript  is  in  good  state  of  preservation  and 
it  is  now  in  the  Assam  State  Museum,  Gauhati.  The  Bhagavat 
canto  X  is  another  puthi  (manuscript)  containing  beautiful 
illustrations.  The  pictures  reproduced  here  illustrate  the  stories 
of  Krishna’s  childhood  as  narrated  in  the  Assamese  version 
of  the  tenth  skandha  of  the  Bhagavat. 

The  ink  that  was  used  in  old  Assamese  manuscripts  was 
made  of  very  peculiar  ingredients  the  formula  of  which  is 
known  to  men  of  the  older  generations.  The  durability  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  writing  of  five  hundred  years 
old  are  still  vivid  to  the  bare  eyes.  The  Assamese  ink  was  the 
product  of  the  distillation  oRSilikha’,  T erminalia  and  citrina 
and  the  urine  of  bulls.  The  pen  used  was  a  goose  quill  or 
reed.  The  pictures  are  available  in  all  combination  of 
colours,  the  most  prominent  of  them  being  yellow  and  green. 
They  are  so  fast  that  a  picture  about  three  hundred  years  old 
appears  to  be  painted  only  yesterday. 

History  tells  us  that  Sanchi  bark  was  used  as  early  as  in 
the  7th  century  A.  D.  Kumar  Bhaskarvarman ,  the  ruler  of 
Kamarupa  of  the  7th  century,  A.  D.,  a  friend  and  ally  of  Sri 
Harsha  of  Kanauj,  presented  to  the  latter  4 c Volumes  of  five 
writings  with  leaves,  made  from  Sanchi  bark  and  the  hue  of 
the  ripe  cucumbers”.  The  Ahoms  came  to  Assam  in  1228  A.  D. 
Since  then  their  kings  were  introducing  the  system  of  recording 
the  principal  events  of  their  reign.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Ahom  rule  in  Assam,  the  Buranjis  (History)  were  written  in 
Ahom  language' but  soon  after  Ahom  language  was  replaced 
by  the  Assamese.  Ahom  language  has  become  so  obsolete 
now-a-days  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  dates  of  the 
Buranjis,  written  in  Ahom  language.  The  earliest  manuscripts 
that  are  available  in  the  Namghar  (temple)  of  Assam,  are  the 
those  written  by  Sri  Sankardev  and  his  disciple  Macihabdev, 
who  fiourished  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  regular  literature  of  Assam  begins 
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from  the  time  of  Sankardev  (1449-1568  A.  D.).  It  is  true  that 
a  few  writers  of  note  like  Madhab  Kandali  and  Mahendra 
Kandali  appeared  in  the  field  before  Sankardev  and  translated 
the  whole  of  the  Sanskrit  Ramayana  into  metrical  Assamese, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  Sankardev  who  brought 
a  revolution  in  Assamese  literature  by  his  voluminous  writings. 
His  contemporaries  Madhabdev  and  Ram  Saraswati  also 
contributed  very  largely  for  the  improvement  of  the  Assamese 
literature  by  their  numerous  writings. 

The  Assamese  Koch  king  Naranarayan  of  Gooch  Behar 
was  a  great  patron  of  learning  like  his  great  contemporary 
Akbar.  The  great  Yaisnava  reformer,  Sankardev  flourished 
during  his  reign.  King  Naranarayana  appointed  scholars 
to  translate  Sanskrit  master  pieces  into  Assamese.  Purushottam 
Viclyavagis  was  entrusted  with  the  compilation  of  a  grammar 
entitled  Ratnamalavyakaran.  Ram  Saraswad  was  to  tran¬ 
slate  the  entire  Mahabharata ,  the  Ramayana  and  the  eighteen 
Puranas  ;  Sankardev  was  asked  to  translate  the  twelve  cantos 
of  the  Bhagavat  ;  Sridhara  Kandali  compiled  a  popular  treatise 
on  astronomy  and  Rakul  Kayastha  was  to  translate  Lilavati 
into  Assamese. 

Most  of  the  Assamese  manuscripts  excepting  the  Buranjis 
(history)  and  the  Ankia  Nats  (Dramas)  were  written  in 
poems.  Reference  must  be  made  of  Katha  Gita — a  prose  rend¬ 
ing  of  the  Gita  by  Baikunthanatlr  Kaviratna  Bhagavati, 
Bhattacharyya,  commonly  known  as  Bhattadeva,  a  contemporary 
of  Sri  Sankardeva.  Bhattadeva  was  also  the  author  of  the 
Assamese  prose,  translation  of  the  Bhagavata  known  as 
Kathabhagavat.  Katha  Ramayana  is  another  prose  literature 
written  by  Raghunatha  Mahanta.  Sir  P.  C.  Roy,  who 
presided  over  the  Tezpur  Session  of  the  Assam  Students’  Con¬ 
ference,  marvelled  at  the  antiquity  of  the  Assamese  literature 
and  recorded  his  impression  in  the  following  words 


“Indeed  the  prose  GI  TA  of  Bhattadeva  composed  in  the 
sixteenth  century  is  unique  of  its  kind.  This  is  a  priceless 
treasure.  Assamese  prose  literature,  developed  to  a  stage  in 
the  far  distant  sixteenth  century  which  no  other  literature  of 
the  world  reached  except  the  writings  of  Hooker  and  Latimer, 
in  England.  The  Katha  Gita  shows  clearly  that  the  Assamese 
literature  developed  to  a  standard  in  the  sixteenth  century 
which  the  Bengali  literature  had  reached  only  in  the  time  of 
Iswar  Chandra  and  Bamkim  Chandra. 
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Sri  Asutosh  Mukherjee  also  remarked  on  this  book,  as 
follows  :• — 


“  The  people  who  could  write  Gita,  in  such  prose  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  not  a  small  people.” 

As  regards  the  antiquities  of  Assamese  literature,  I  may 
quote  below  some  authoratitive  remarks. 


Dr.  Grierson  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  langu¬ 
ages  of  India,  observes  :  “Assamese  literature  is  as  old,  if 
not  older,  than  that  of  Bengali,  and  down  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  century  was  as  copious. 


Dr.  Nicholas,  in  the  Assamese  Grammar,  has  also  correct¬ 
ly  remarked  as  follows  :• — 


“Assamese  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  a  corrupt  dialect  of 
Bengali,  but  a  distinct  and  a  co-ordinate  tongue,  having  with. 
Bengali  a  common  source  of  current  vocabulary”. 
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MUSEUM  GALLERIES 

The  Assam  Stale  Museum  stands  almost  at  the  centre  of 
the  town  of  Gauhati.  The  constructional  material  employed 
in  this  building,  ensures  its  strength  and  proofness  against  fire. 
In  front  of  the  building  there  is  a  garden  with  quite  a  few 
flower  beds  and  a  sprinkling  of  shrubs  and  trees. 

On  the  South  bank  of  a  large  rectangular  tank  locally  call¬ 
ed  ‘Digholi  Pukhuri’  stands  the  building  of  the  museum.  This 
tank  as  noted  by  K.  L.  Barua  in  his  monumental  work,  namely, 
the  Early  History  of  Kamrupa  is  of  pre-Ahom  origin.  The 
‘Digholi  Pukhuri’  in  Gauhati  is  believed  to  date  back  to  the  time 
of  Bhagadatta.  It  is  said  that  the  tournament  of  archery 
arranged  in  connection  with  the  marriage  of  Bhagadatta’s 
daughter  Bhanumati,  was  held  on  a  platform  erected  over  this 
tank.  A  fish  was  tied  aloft  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole  and  the 
great  archer  Kama  looking  at  the  image  on  the  water  of  the 
tank  aimed  over  head  and  pierced  the  eye  of  the  fish  with  an 
arrow.  Kama  thus  won  the  tournament  and  obtained  the 
hand  of  Bhanumati,  but  at  his  request,  she  was  married  to 
Duryodhana,  the  eldest  of  the  Kauravas.  It  is  on  account  of 
this  relationship  that  Bhagadatta  sided  with  Duryodhana  in  the 
great  battle  of  Kurukhetra,  with  vast  army  and  himself  fought 
unto  death  riding  on  his  elephant.  Special  references  to  ele¬ 
phants  of  Bhagadatta  and  Yajradatta  are  available  in  the  epic 
which  tend  to  establish  that  Assam  was  rich  in  elephants  even 
in  the  epic  age. 

Proceeding  towards  the  museum  building  through  the 
Semi-circular  approach  road,  a  visitor  finds  himself  in  an  open 
portico.  The  collapsible  gate  that  stands  in  between  is  flanked 
by  two  sculptures  (2'  6|r/x  T  6"  X  9")  and  (2'  6|"x  T  8"x9") 
with  elephant  heads  in  a  row.  These  two  pieces  have  been 
given  a  prominent  place  with  a  view  to  symbolising  the  fact 
that  elephants  were  considered  valuable  treasurers  of  the  State 
from  time  immemorial,  as  stated  above.  The  elephant-head 
cen  face’  was  used  by  the  kings  of  ancient  Kamarupa  in  the 
metal  seals  of  their  Copper-plate  Charters.  Assam  is  rich  in 
elephant  even  to-day. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  porch,  stands  the  magnificent 
serpent  pillar  (height  1'  6").  The  pillar  has  a  square 
base  and  a  hexagonal  shaft  tapering  towards  the  top  and 
crowned  by  a  vase,  over  which  appears  the  hood  of  a  cobra 
with  its  body  entwined  round  the  shaft  in  bold  relief.  The 
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pillar  bears  an  inscription  in  Ahom  characters.  Late  Rai 
Sahib  Golapchandra  Barua,  who  was  the  only  authority  on  the 
Ahom  language  in  those  days  supplied  the  following  summary 
of  the  inscriptions : — - 

cc  I,  the  Dihingia  Bor  Gohain,  do  engrave  on  the  stone 
pillar  and  the  copper  plate,  these  writings  (on  the  strength  of 
which)  the  Misimis  are  to  dwell  on  the  hills  near  the  Dibong 
river  with  their  females,  children,  attendants  and  followers. 
They  will  occupy  all  the  hills.  They  will  give  four  basketfulls 
of  poison  and  other  things  as  tribute  and  keep  watch  over  the 
body  of  the  fat  Gohain  (Sadiya  Khowa  Gohain).  If  anybody 
happens  to  be  in  possession  of  and  wishes  to  remain  on  both 
sides  (of  the  hills),  he  is  prohibited  from  encroachment.  If 
any  body  should  dwell  by  the  side  of  the  hills,  he  will  surely 
become  a  slave  (of  the  Misimis). 

I  do  proclaim  wide  that  if  anybody  sits  exalted  (i.e.,  comes 
in  power,  i.e.,  becomes  a  ruler)  he  should  not  break  (the 
agreement)  and  break  the  stone  T  The  inscription  is  the  only 
known  lithic  record  in  the  Ahom  language.  It  is  not  dated  but 
may  be  assigned  to  the  latter  half  of'  the  sixteenth  century. 
( Vide  Archaeological  Report  1924-25,  A.  S.  I.,  page  157). 

As  the  visitor  enters  the  Museum  by  its  entrance  through 
the  collapsible  gate,  he  finds  a  full-grown  well-stuffed  rhinoceros 
mounted  on  a  pedestal.  It  comes  from  the  Kaziranga  Wild 
Life  Sanctuary — home  of  one-horned  rhinoceros.  The  rhino, 
the  State  emblem  of  Assam,  is  seen  standing  on  the  floor  of  the 
central  room  facing  the  Museum  garden. 


This  room,  i.e.,  the  central  room  is  generally  called  the 

room  of  arms  and  accoutrements.  Here  a  visitor  finds  large 

and  small-sized  Cannons  and  Gannon  balls  ;  shields  made  of 

rhino-hide,  swords  and  so  on.  A  few  bell-metal,  cannons  bear 

inscriptions.  They  read  as  follow: — “Sree  Swargadeva  Sauma- 

reswara  Gadadhara  Sinhena  yavanam  jitva,  Guvakahattyam 

idam  astram  praptam,  sake  1604”.  That  is,  King  Gadadhar 

Singha  captured  this  weapon  at  Gauhati  by  defeating  the 

Muslims  in  1604  Saka.  This  shows  that  Gadadhar  succeeded  in 

repulsing  the  attack  of  the  Muslims.  These  inscriptions  are  a 

clear  testimony  to  the  historical  fact  that  Muslims  were  defeated 

* 

by  the  Ahom  rulers  on  occasions  more  than  one.  In  this  very 
room  have  been  arranged  a  few  aerial  bombs,  bren  and  sten 


guns,  hand  guns,  bullets  and  a  few  other  implements  of  war 
used  by  the  Japanese  in  the  last  great  World  War  (II)  and 
captured  at  Kohima,  Naga  Hills. 

Besides  these  implements  of  war,  a  few  stone  inscriptions  of 
the  Ahom  period  have  been  arranged  in  the  front  row.  One 
stone  inscription,  originally  a  Siva  linga,  bears  writings  in 
Assamese  script  (language  Sanskrit),  It  records  the  victory  of 
Laehit  Barphukan  over  the  Moghuls  during  the  reign  of  Cha- 
kradhvaj  Sinha  (1663-69  A.  D.),  Contemporary  Moghul 
Emperor  was  Aurangzeb  (1658-1707  A.D.)  It  was  found  in  the 
Circuit  House  compound,  Gauhati,  dated  1589  Saka  (1667  A.D.). 
Near  about  this  inscription  known  as  the  ‘Bijoy  Stambha5  or 
Victory  pillar  inscription,  lie  the  two  huge  inscriptions  of 
Siva  Sinha  a  famous  Ahom  King  of  the  eighteenth  Century 
(1714-1744  A,  D.) 

The  visitor  may  then  enter  the  Western  room  just  proceed¬ 
ing  towards  the  west  through  the  central  gateway.  He  at  once 
faces  the  bi-lingual  label  fixed  to  a  show-case  containing  a  good 
number  of  copper-plate  Charter  of  the  pre-Ahom  and  Ahom 
Ahom  period.  Of  these  charters,  the  Doobi  Copper  plate 
inscription  of  Bhaskaravarman  is  the  earliest.  This  set  of 
inscriptions  was  discovered  near  the  cParihareswar  Devalaya* 
(a  Siva  temple)  at  Doobi,  a  village  about  three  miles  from  the 
Pathsala  Railway  Station  in  Kamrup  district.  The  sixth  plate, 
i.e.,  the  last  plate  was  broken  to  pieces  and  lost.  The  five  plates 
now  recovered  are  strung  together  by  a  circular  ring  the  end;  of 
which  are  secured  in  a  ladle-shaped  seal  of  the  king.  The  seal 
contains  the  figure  of  an  elephant  head  in  low  relief  in  its  upper 
part  and  the  lower  contains  the  geneology  of  the  V  arm  an 
Dynasty  from  Naraka  to  Bhaskarvarmana.  The  plates  measure 

(9"x  5")., 

Next  to  this  set  lies  the  ‘Nidhanpur  copper-plate  grant  of 
Bhaskaravarman,  deciphered  and  edited  by  late  Pandit  Padma- 
nath  Bhattacharyya  Vidyavinode,  the  author  of  the  monumental 
work  Kamarupasasanavali.  Then  come  the  Charter  of  Vana- 
malavarmadeva  of  the  9th  Century,  the  Charter  of  Balavar- 
madeva  of  the  10th  century  and  then  the  Charter  of  Dharma- 
palavarmadeva  of  the  12th  century  A.D. 

On  the  two  sides  of  this  show-case  a  little  forward  towards 
the  west  lie  two  glass  cases  containing  ceramic  exhibits  ranging 
in  date  from  (6th-7th  century,  to  the  late  mediaeval  ( 1 7th- 1 8th 
century).  A  few  of  them  have  golden  and  silver  wash.  The 
cruder  variety  belongs  to  the  later  period* 
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On  the  northern  side  of  the  western  room  stand  two  big 
wall  cases  containing  the  valuable  exhibits  that  bespeak  the 
type  and  nature  of  the  pre-historic  civilisation  in  India.  Some 
su.:h  valuable  exhibits  have  also  been  displayed  in  another 
table  show-case  that  rests  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Our 
museum  is  lucky  enough  to  receive  a  fairly  representative  share 
of  antiquities  unearthed  at  Harappa  and  Mahen-jo-daro  and 
for  this,  our  museum  is  indebted  to  Late  Shri  N.  G.  Mazuin- 
dar,  the  then  Superintendent  of  the  Archaeological  section, 
Indian  Museum,  Calcutta.  This  share  (altogether  four  hundred 
and  twelve  antiquities)  give  a  true  picture  of  the  type  of 
civilisation  that  existed  in  pre-historic  India  (3rd-4th  millenium 
B.  C.)  A  visitor  will  find  in  these  three  show-cases  objects  like 
potsherds  painted  black  on  red,  earthen  tumdlers,  meta 
objects  (axe,  niddle,  button,  etc.,  etc.),  Hindis,  wheat  grains 
(charred),  weights  (stone),  conch-shall  bangles,  casts  of  seals  and! 
human  figures  and  so  on. 

Textiles  have  been  displayed  in  two  show-cases  that 
stand  near  the  western  side  of  this  room.  These  include 
garments  of  the  Ahom  rulers  of  the  late  mediaeval  peiiod. 
Further  to  their  west  and  quite  close  to  the  western  wall  lie 
the  show-cases,  wherein  have  been  displayed  the  terra-cottas 
of  the  late  mediaeval  period  (17th-  18th  century).  Some  of 
these  are  really  of  good  artistic  merit  and  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  quite  a  few  learned  visitors. 

On  the  southern  side,  rather  near  the  south-west  corner, 
the  metal  images  have  been  arranged  and  displayed  in  a 
show-case.  It  contains  two  valuable  images — one  of  Vishnu 
and  the  other  of  Mahishamarddini  Durga. 

Vishnu. — An  image  of  Vishnu  in  bronze  (ht.  1T0").  The 
god  is  four-armed  ;  the  emblems  held  in  hands  are  lost.  He 
wears  a  short  close  fitting  loincloth,  ear  ornaments  (makara- 
kundala),  a  crown  (Mukuta)  and  sandals.  Lakshmi  and 
Saraswati  stand  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Lord.  The  throne 
on  which  the  god  stands  has  five  stairs  and  has  parrots  at 
the  four  corners  (technically  called  a  Bhadrasana).  K.  N. 
Dikshit,  the  Director  General  of  Arch-aelogv  in  India 
(now  deceased)  remarks  about  this  image  thus: — “The  image 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  Assamese  art  and  it  seems  likely  that  it 
dates  from  the  late  pre-Ahom  period  or  about  the  llthd2th 
century). 

Find — place — Lakshmipur  (Larua  muza). 

Donor — Government  of  Assam. 
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A  brass  image  of  Mabishamanddini  Durga.  —The 
image  is  1'7|"  in  height.  The  goddess  has  three  eyes,  ten 
hands,  high  breasts,  thin  waist  and  three  bends  in  her  body 
(of  the  tribhanga  variety).  Weapons  in  her  hands  are  lost. 
The  right  leg  of  the  goddess  is  on  the  back  of  the  lion,  the 
vehicle  of  the  ‘Devi?,  the  left  is  touching  the  back  of  the 
Mahishasura.  Below  her  feet  lies  the  head  of  a  buffalo.  The 
lower  part  of  the  ‘Devi'  is  draped  in  clothing  almost  touch¬ 
ing  the  ankles.  The  lion  is  mauling  the  demon,  who  is  depic¬ 
ted  as  having  terific  look  with  knitted  eye-brows  and 
grinding  teeth. 

The  sculpture  may  be  dated  to  the  12th- 13th  century  A.D. 

Find — -place— Tinsukia,  Lakshmipur  district. 

Donor — The  Government  presented  it  to  the  museum 
after  having  acquired  it  through  the  treasure  trove 
Act. 

This  show-case  also  contains  an  attractive  image  of  the 
Buddha  (Octo — alloy  ht.2').  The  drapery  of  the  image  is 
very  artistically  designed.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  jewels 
(lozenge  pattern)  studded  into  the  folds  of  the  drapery  were 
lost  before  it  could  be  acquired  for  the  museum.  It  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  art,  possibly  Barmese  art,  of  late  mediaeval  period. 

F i nd— p  1  ace — Ch abua ,  Di br u garb . 

■\ 

Donor — Sree  Bhupendramohan  Nag. 

In  this  very  room  on  the  northern  side,  a  visitor  will  find 
almost  a  complete  set  of  articles  of  the  Nagas  such  as  spears 
of  different  type  and  sizes,  old  Naga  coins  called  'Jabily’ 
different  types  of  head-dress,  cane  leggings,  sash,  and  so  on. 

A  visitor  will  do  well  to  come  to  the  eastern  room  across 
the  central  that  houses  mostly  the  war  implements,  described. 

On  entering  the  eastern  room  through  its  western  door¬ 
way,  a  visitor  will  face  rows  of  sculptures  (stone).  This  room 
is  fully  occupied  with  stone  sculptures,  of  which  the  following 
deserve  special  mention. 

Image  of  Vishnu  in  black  stone  (ht.2 '8").  The  god  is 
seated  on  a  lotus  in  ‘Dhyanasana’.  He  is  four  armed  and  of 
the  four  hands,  back  right  hand  is  lost,  back  left  hand  is 
holding  the  cGada?  (mace)  front  two  hands  broken  and  loss. 


The  image  is  adorned  with  various  ornaments  such  as  fimukuta*s 
(a  high  mitre)  ‘kundala’  (ear  ornament)  £keyura?  (an  ornament 
worn  on  the  arm)  ‘kankana*  (bracelet  worn  at  the  wrist 
£hara’  (necklace)  Kaustubha  (a  jewel)  and  all  possible  ornaments 
peculiar  to  Vishnu,  Garura,  his  vehicle  is  seen  below.  Besides, 
figures  of  Mahishamarddini  Durga,  Ganesa  and  a  devotee  are 
also  seen. 

Date— C,  9th,  century  A.D. 

Find — place — U zanbazar ,  Gauhati. 

Donor— Late  Sree  Jagabandhu  Das. 

A  standing  image  of  Vishnu  (ht.2'11")  : — The  right  hands 
are  broken.  Front  left  hands  holds  ‘Sankha5  (conch — shall)  and 
the  back  left  hands  holds  ‘Gada’  (mace) .  The  god  wears  the 
usual  ornaments  and  also  the  Yajnopavita  (sacred  thread 
running  across  the  chest  from  left  to  right). 

The  image  bears  an  inscription  deciphered  by  Rao 
Bahadur  K,  N.  Dikshit,  Director  General  of  Archaeology  in 
India  (now  deceased)  and  edited  in  Epigraphia  Indica 
VoL  XVIII,  p.  329-30.  The  inscription  contains  four  lines  in 
corrupt  Sanskrit  verse,  and  refers  to  the  installation  of  the 
image  of  Narayana.  “It  is  a  very  fine  example  of  the  ninth 
century  art  of  Assam”  K.  N.  Dikshit. 

Find— place — Deopani,  Golaghat  Subdivision, 

Donor— Kamarupa  Anusandhan  Samiti,  Gauhati. 

Next  to  this  is  the  ‘Umalinganamurtti,  or  the  image  of 
Hara-Parbati,  in  black  stone  (ht.  2ft.).  The  god  and  the  god¬ 
dess  are  seated  and  embracing  each  other.  The  sculpture  is  in 
perfect  state  of  preservation  and  depicts  the  masterly  skill  of  the 
sculptor.  The  *Vahana'  (vehicle)  of  the  goddess  is  noticeable 
while  that  of  the  Lord  is  broken  and  lost. 

Find— plaGe  — Davaka.  Nowgong,  (Assam;. 

Date . . .  c.  10th  Century  A.  D, 

Of  the  sculptures  arranged  against  the  southern  wall  of 
this  estera  room,  the  image  of  Nataraja  (ht.  4ft.)  stands  out 
most  prominently.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  face  of  the 
god  is  broken  and  lost.  He  is  ten-armed  holding  different 
weapous  such  as  trident,  sword,  shield  and  so  on. 
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The  rhythm  of  the  dance  is  well-expressed.  The  figure 
of  the  god  is  simply  graceful  and  the  ecstasy  of  the  bull  as 
depicted  is  remarkable.  The  bull  is  looking  wistfully  at  the 
face  of  his  Lord.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  in  the  South 
Indian  Nataraja  images  the  place  of  the  Bull  is  generally 
taken  by  the  ‘Apasmara  Purusha5,  a  demon.  It  is  a  fine  piece 
of  Assamese  art  of  10th,  11th  Century  A.  D. 

F ind — Place — “Railway  W ater  W orks,  Gauhati . 

Proceeding  towards  the  east  along  this  southern  wall  and 
then  taking  a  turn  towards  the  left,  one  will  find  an  image  of 
Hari-Hara,  almost  at  the  middle  of  the  sculptures  arranged 
against  the  eastern  wall  of  this  ‘Sculpture  room5.  The  left  part 
of  the  image  is  Vaishnava — the  two  left  hands  hold  Goda  (mace) 
and  Chakra  (discuss),  the  right  part  is  Saiva — the  two  right 
hands  hold  trisula  (trident)  and  Damaru  (dram).  The  two 
goddess  ‘Parvatr  and  ‘LakshmF  stand  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  Lord  respectively. 

Find — Place — Uzanbazar,  Gauhati . 

Date............  c.  9th  century  A.  D. 

Donor.. . .  Sree  Krishnadatta  Hazarika. 

Next  to  this  Hari  Kara  image  is  the  row  of  busts  (female 
figures)  with  hands  holding  lotuses,  tiara  on  head,  ear 
ornaments  designed  like  full-blown  lotuses,  ‘tilaka’  mark  on 
the  forehead  and  sweet  smile  beaming  out  of  their  lips.  The 
nose  of  each  of  figure  is  slightly  damaged. 

The  sculpture  has  been  very  neatly  carved  out  of  a  piece 
of  sand-stone  2'1(F  long.  It  is  a  pleasing  work  of  art  of 
c.  10th  Century  A.  D. 

F ind • —Place—-- -Numaligarh ,  Golagh at ,  Subdi vi sion . 

In  the  opposite  row  facing  the  east  and  almost  opposite 
to  the  Hari-Hara  image  described  above,  a  visitor  will  find 
an  ornamented  image  of  Vishnu  in  black  stone  (ht. 

He  is  accompanied  by  his  two  wives,  Saraswati,  the  goddess 
of  learning  on  the  left  and  Lakshmi,  the  goddess  of  wealth 
on  the  right.  He  holds  in  his  four  hands  Sahkna  (conch 
shell),  Chakra  (wheel)  and  Padma  (lotus).  He  wears  thc 
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usual  ornaments  including  ‘Vanamala’  (garland)  reaching  to 
the  knees.  The  half-bird  Garura,  the  vehicle  of  Vishnu  is 
seen  below  (on  the  left). 

Coming  out  from  this  sculptural  gallery  through  the 
northern  doorway,  the  visitor  finds  himself'  in  a  long  corridor 
that  houses,  for  the  present,  the  Piet u re- C urn- C h i  1  d  r  e  n  Gallery 
which  of  late  has  been  added  to  this  State  Museum.  The 
corridor  runs  from  east  to  west  and  on  the  walls  on  either 
side,  pictures,  maps,  charts,  etc.,  have  been  displayed.  The 
important  ones  have  already  been  referred  to  under  the  chap¬ 
ter  ‘Assam  State  Museum’. 

Of  the  few  other  objects  arranged  in  the  corridor  men¬ 
tion  may  be  made  of  the  sculpture  with  figures  of  dancing 
Ganesa  and  Karttikeya  in  two  compartments  of  a  single  piece 
of  sand-stone  (20"  X  12")  and  that  of  ‘  Umalingamamurtti’  in  a 
square  sand-stone  (1 9"  X  19")  with  nine  compartments.  The 
central  contains  the  image  of  ‘Hara-Parvati’  or  ‘Uma-Mahe- 
swar’.  In  the  rest,  there  are  figures  of  Ganesa,  Karttikeya, 
Sivalingas  and  so  on.  A  few  lions  in  sand  stone  stand  in  a 
row  in  this  corridor  just  near  the  central  gate-way.  The 
peculiar  way  of  representing  a  lion  in  Assam  is  rather  remark¬ 
able.  K.  L.  Barua  says  “The  conventional  representation  of  the 
lion  hows  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Assam  valley  were  not 
very  familiar  with  the  king  of  beasts.” 

Last,  but  far  from  least,  thirty-five  full-size  photographs 
of  sculptures  were  received  through  the  courtesy  of  Sree  A. 
Gosh,  Director  General  of  Archaeology  in  India  and  have  been 
displayed  against  the  walls  of  the  eastern  room  or  sculptural 
room  described  above.  These  photographs  are  specimens  of 
first  rate  Indian  art,  starting  from  the  ‘Lion  Capital’  (Asokan 
age)  down  to  the  mediaeval  period. 
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